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A RONDEL FOR HENRIETTE. 


AIR dame of France, the sonnet’s not for you; 
FE I must entreat you with a virelai; 

Or with ballade or rondel find a way 
To breathe for you the love that is so true. 


I fain would bring you roses and not rue, 

And turn the bleakness of these days to May: 
Fair dame of Frauce, the sonnet’s not for you; 

I must entreat you with a virelai; « 


Or find a rhythm delicate and new, 
And deftly cadenced; not indeed too gay— 
For we discard dance music when we pray— 
Nor yet too sad, with love’s dear goal in view: 
Fair dame of France, the sonnet’s not for you. 
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WOMEN AND THEIR PHYSICIANS. 


YXTOMEN are brought into such close relations 
W with their physician that his moral qualities, 
his personality, his sympathetic nature, are almost as 
much a matter of importance to them as his skill. It 
is not merely out of the tenderness of their own 
hearts, and their natural susceptibility to others’ 
pain, but in relation to its effect on the physician of 
the future, in whose hands shall lie much of the 
well-being of their daughters and their granddaugh- 
ters, that the subject of vivisection has become one 
arousing their thought and feeling in a lively de- 
gree. 

As long ago as the time of Galen, vivisection was 
practised in some measure; and Harvey had recourse 
to it in demonstrating the truth of his theory of the 
circulation of the blood; there is also due to it,a 
couple of centuries ago, the discovery of the lacteals, 
and the possibility of the transfusion of the blood; 
and all that at a time when there was no way of pro- 
ducing unconsciousness in the poor victim sacrificed 
in our behalf. Since then the practice has gone on 
inereasing, till it has assumed what may be called gi- 
gantic proportions, and has as warm advocates as 
stern decriers. Those who practise it make great 
claims in relation to the work it has accomplished ; 
those who oppose it deny that it has accomplished a 
single thing that could not have been learned with- 
out it, that is, of enough value to outweigh the pain 
caused in the process, or that is of any value at all. 
Those who detest and yet do not deny its necessity 
strike a middle course, and acknowledge its achieve- 
ments in some particulars, such as in relation to di- 
gestion and nutrition, in relation to the action of the 
brain in diabetes, to the functions of the nervous sys- 
tem, to the treatment of diseases produced by the in- 
oculation of microbes, aid to the cure of various cases 
of poisoning. 

Some of this could never have been learned but by 
use of the living animal. Whether we had a right 
to learn it at the sacrifice of so much brute suffering 

is the question in dispute. Whether our not learning 
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it at this sacrifice would not have led in the long-run 
to a much greater sacrifice in the shape of human suf- 
fering is the question that would make answer. So 
that the equation runs as of a certain and limited 
amount of brute suffering against an uncertain and 
illimitable amount of human suffering. The idea 
and object is that by means of the pain of a certain 
number of brutes the pain of perhaps a whole race of 
human beings shall be brought to an end, not in the 
Utopian view of all disease, but in the specific diseases 
thus studied. 

The sufferings of the brute whose spinal cord is 
laid bare, the ganglions of whose nerves are irri- 
tated, are such that it would seem no one could in- 
flict them who did not love humanity even more 
than he loved himself. When we remember how 
physicians every day plunge into dens of contagious 
disease, sit at the bedside where diphtheria and scarlet- 
fever and small-pox rage, knowing the danger, en- 
countering it, and not seldom laying down their own 
lives because of it, and how their mission and their 
desire is to reduce pain, not to increase it, we feel 
that it is to be doubted if some of the great physicians 
who have practised vivisection, and have been most 
reviled therefor, would not have sooner surrendered 
themselves to the knife, if the act would once for 
all have settled the point for which they searched. 

Feeling has run high in the discussion ; the physi- 
cians have been branded with cruel names; they have 
retorted with stinging epithets, or with the still harsh- 
er reply of contumelious silence and a continued 
flourish of the scalpel. In England, some time since, 
a commission was called to sit upon the subject, and 
the verdict which they rendered was one that satis- 
fied neither party; for while they arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was impossible now to prevent the 
practice, they implied also that it was undesirable to 
do so; but they suggested, what seems right and rea- 
sonable to all but those in the hottest of the fight, 
that the whole subject should be put under state juris- 
diction, that licenses should be issued only to certain 
responsible people, and that they should be revoked 
upon abuse of their powers, and that the holders 
should be bound to conduct their researches under 
anesthetics wherever possible, with no avoidable suf- 
fering, but with the greatest economy of pain. 

It would seem that this should give sufficient 
check to what has become an abuse of power, an out- 
rage upon the feelings of the community, a heart- 
breaking part of our knowledge. In this light a 
strong original thinker, with a precise and sufficient 
object in view, could proceed upon his researches in 
the privacy of his own work-room; and instead of 
condemning him as a monster, we should regard with 
reverence his sacrifice of his own sensibilities in our 
behalf. But the demonstrator to a class of students 
would have to oblige them to take his word for it; 
for the law would not allow him to inflict suffering 
in order either to satisfy their curiosity, or to save 
them the trouble of memorizing, or to make a show of 
his own dexterity. 

In fact,a great part of the outrage has consisted 
of this class of demonstration. In none of the fixed 
sciences is the student obliged to test for himself ev- 
ery point laid down; neither in astronomy, geolo- 
gy, nor chemistry. Why, then, should he be in sur- 
gery? The student who is too idle, too lazy, too 
sluggish, too stupid, to remember a fact without its 
demonstration before his eyes, accompanied by cries 
of pain that act like a mordant to fix the fact, is go- 
ing to be too sluggish, and too stupid, and too un- 
sympathetic, and indeed too brutal, ever to be a use- 
ful physician. Certainly the tendency of all this 
loose and free practice of vivisection by every stu- 
dent who pleases would be not only to brutalize a 
portion of our race, but to create a class of physicians 
without tenderness, kindness, or any feeling other 
than that of pride and satisfaction in conquering 
disease. 

And just as certainly it becomes a right and duty 
of every woman to acquaint herself with the matter 
and to exert her influence, not in any way of senti- 
mentality, but in wise acquiescence in what is neces- 
sary, and in severe repression of what is idle and bru- 
tal, and to do her part in maintaining a system that 
shall implant and keep in the heart of her daughter's 
physician all the tenderness, the sympathy, the self- 
sacrifice, the heavenly humanity, if we may say so, 
that she has found in the heart of her own phy- 
sician, 

SPRING TIDES. 

W E are seldom more forcibly reminded of the lesson 

in aspiration which even blind and dumb nature 
teaches than in the uprising of all the earth when the spring 
season comes. The breaking of the bare and rugged bough 
to blossom, the swelling and bursting of the bud to leaf, 
all speak of an impelling life that must see the sun and 
drink the air, must know something better than darkness 
and the obscure cells of the earth; and even the home-com- 
ing and the nest-building of the birds tell of the desire for 
better things than that before possessed. And most of all, 
and first of all, the tender grass, springing with the earliest 
melting of the snow, has its message, although it seem too 
busy to stop for any explanation of itself. On every hill- 
side, every field, by every way-side, it appears, hindered by 
no adverse bar, observing no obstruction, if it cannot find 
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place here, finding it there, creeping under every fence, edg- 
ing every door-stone, wrapping an emerald belt about the 
planet as she rolls, till any watcher in another star might 
think it was the old brown earth aspiring in every grain of 
her dust to be, if no more, if not oak or lily or rose, then 
that first and easiest thing, a blade of grass; to come into 
the light and feed on dew and wind, and have a larger life 
than belongs to mere brown dust. 

Some quality of the same sort of aspiration, even if anoth- 
er and different manifestation, belongs to most human be- 
ings in the spring days, although often unrecognized by 
them. We feel a fresh fountain of life in us, not fancifully, 
but literally; we start out on fresh plans, we are ready for 
great undertakings; the new work is designed, the new 
scheme is wrought out, the new poem takes shape; we feel 
the pulse of the earth beating in us, and all our portion of 
the vital stirring force sweeps through us as actively as 
through stem and root and spray and blossom. Would it 
not be the plain and common course of wisdom, then, in 
these spring seasons, when all the currents of being are so 
moved, to make especial effort to subject ourselves to influ- 
ences which shall determine the course of those currents 
toward the best and soundest ends, to seek the purest and 
most uplifting companionship, to read only the loftiest and 
most inspiring pages, to indulge in conversation only of a 
wide and noble order, to banish from the mind every dis- 
honoring thought, every humiliating desire, to put ourselves 
in the way of being acted upon by the exalted forces of the 
universe, and of being swept along on the crest of far-reach- 
ing, innocent, and strenuous endeavor, in order that with 
the swelling of the great tides we may be lifted to heights 
from which no receding ebb shall take us? 


ILLEGIBLE WRITING. 


LLEGIBLE writing is considered by many people one of 

the marks of a superior mind. The inference is that those 
who are burdened with many and great thoughts cannot 
be expected to take time to put them into sensible, every-day 
English, and afterward write them out in a clear, plain hand 
for the benefit of the unfortunate person who may have to 
decipher them. Such work is too commonplace for noble 
intellects. 

It is not to be denied that illegible writing has some ad- 
vantages. It is a great convenience to bad spellers. If the 
words cannot be interpreted at all, no one on earth can say 
if they are rightly or wrongly spelled. It is a boon to peo- 
ple who do not know their own minds. There is no danger 
that anybody will discover the fact. If the writing is done 
because of painful duty or still more painful compliment 
owed, of which the sooner all trace is lost the better, the 
illegible writing is proof that the compliment or duty was 
paid, and absolves the writer of all further responsibility. 
He cannot be bound by words which no one is able to affirm 
he ever wrote. 

But if the writer has been taught to write and spell prop- 
erly, if he has intelligence enough to know what he wants 
to say, and ability and energy sufficient to say it, there 
seems to be no good reason why he should not clothe his 
ideas in such distinct fashion that they can be understood at 
a glance, and by the most careless and indifferent reader. 


. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FUTURE OF SMALL COUNTRY TOWNS. 


‘(DY France,” writes Heinrich Heine, ‘‘ 1 mean Paris, and 
not the provinces, for what the provinces think is of 
as little consequence as what one’s legs think. It is the head 
that is the seat of our thoughts... .The men of the provinces 
with whom I have conversed have impressed me like mile- 
stones, bearing inscribed upon their foreheads the distance, 
more or less great, from the capital.” True as this still is in 
France, where even under the republic the expenditures of 
each little village are mainly determined for it by the central 
government, it is wholly untrue, and indeed almost meaning- 
less, with us. As Carlyle defines it to be the merit of gun- 
powder that it makes all men alike tall, so it is the merit of 
the railway that it makes every one, occasionally at least, the 
temporary dweller in a metropolis. If a metropolis be a con 
venience, there are plenty of them; indeed, every State of the 
Union has one or more. If we mean by metropolis a place 
which all men consent to regard in the light of a national 
centre, as they do London or Paris, we never shall have such 
a thing in America, for America is too targe a continent; but 
if we mean a city which is relatively a centre for many 
hundred miles around it, then not merely New York and 
Chicago, but a great many smaller cities would think them- 
selves entitled to that claim. A metropolis is simply a mo- 
ther city, and it holds that character just so far as the smaller 
cities around it accept the filial relation—nothing more. 

It is not yet fifty years since the people in our country vil- 
lages lived by farming, the men making their own sleds, 
shingles, axe handles, scythes, brooms, ox bows, bread 
troughs, and mortars, the women carding, spinning, braid- 
ing, binding, and dyeing. They sat round great fireplaces 
with swinging crane, fire-dogs, and a spit turned by hand or 
by clock-work; they made their own tallow candles, and 
used, even on festive occasions, wooden blocks or raw pota- 
toes for candlesticks; they ate from pewter kept bright by 
the wild scouring-rush (Hquisetum); they doctored their own 
diseases by fifty different wild herbs, all gathered near home, 
and all put up in bags for the winter, or hung in rows of 
dried bunches. They spun by hour-glasses; they used dials, 
or had noon marks at different points on the farm; in many 
cases they did not sit down to regular meals, but each took 
a bowl of milk, and helped himself from the kettle of mash- 
ed potatoes or Indian pudding. Soap was made at home; 
cheese, pearlash, birch vinegar, cider, beer, baskets, straw 
hats. Each farm was a factory of odds and ends—a village 
store in itself, a laboratory of applied mechanics. Now all 
that period of sturdy individualism is as utterly passed by 
as the government of the Pharaohs; the society of Miss Mur- 
free’s Tennessee mountaineers is artificial and sophisticated 
by comparison with it. The railroads have killed it all. 
Every process on the farm has been revolutionized by science 
or mechanical invention; every article can now be bought 
more cheaply than it can be made. The very mending of 
clothes now hardly marks the good housewife; you are told 
that it is cheaper for the elder daughter to go to work in the 
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factory, and buy with her wages new suits of ready-made 
clothing for the boys. The difference between city an 
country life is no longer a difference in kind, but only of 
degree. 

hat difference in degree is enough to make the city life 
more attractive, because it makes it better known, and the 
transfer more practicable. The statistics have been repeated- 
ly printed which show all through Christendom this same 
tendency. Society in country villages is less gay and attrac- 
tive in winter than formerly, because those who did most 
to make it attractive have now departed. The country law- 
yer, the country clergyman, is not now the highly educated 
man he once was, for education and ambition have led him 
to migrate. This is true in winter, but in summer the tide 
turns again, and the most valued citizens of the village often 
come back in different guise. Once having had put into my 
hand a small sum of money for a village library, in a town 
of less than five hundred permanent inhabitants, I consulted 
with the library committee, one of whom turned out, al- 
though a native of the town, to have been the librarian and the 

resident of a Western college, and to know more about li- 

raries than I did. As one conclusion of our deliberations, 
I remember, it was suggested by the villagers that, as they 
usually had a Shakespeare club in the winter, nothing would 
be more welcome than a complete set of Rolfe’s Shakespeare, 
which was accordingly bought with a part of the money. 
This was for a village community of about a hundred fam- 
ilies, but there are not many of our waning towns that can 
make quite so good a showing. 

I do not see how anybody can help recognizing that we 
are on the eve of a great change of ownership of rural prop- 
erty. The change just described as having taken place 
within fifty years is not greater than the next fifty years 
will show, if whole States of the Union go on negotiating, 
as they are already beginning to do, with city people to 
take up their abandoned or deteriorated farms for summer 
residence only. Estates of a thousand acres and more own- 
ed by non-residents are multiplying in the hill towns of New 
Hampshire, and we hear of a proposed deer park of twenty- 
five thousand acres. The property thus taken is not wrested 
away from the poor, for if it were offered as a gift in small 
holdings it would not commonly be taken. It is precisely 
the poor who cannot afford to take it under existing condi- 
tions; it is only available as a toy for the rich man or as a 
play-place for his children. Surely it is a changing period 
for any region where a systematic and organized effort is 
made to bring in strangers for a nominal occupancy. No 
new theory of property, as of Mr. Bellamy or Mr. George, 
can essentially affect this situation, for, granting that the 
land really belongs to the whole community, this is the way 
in which the whole community now wishes it to be used. 
Yet supposing the summer residents ultimately to hold every 
foot of land in the township, as is logically supposable, who 
will then be the legal citizens of the town? who will vote in 
its town meetings? who will decide its politics? who will 
represent it in the Legislature? It will be a situation not 
contemplated by our fathers, not laid down in the books. 
It is easy enough to adapt republican institutions to an occa- 
sional non-resident who is taxed and has no vote; but how 
is it with a whole community of non-residents—every inch 
of Lenox or Bethlehem or Marion owned in New York or 
St. Louis? We can only console ourselves with the thought 
that the human flexibility which has accepted so many 
changes can accept a few more, and that new remedies are 
discovered quite as rapidly as new diseases. Te Ws See 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COTTON DRESSES. 
4 by is a revival of dainty old-fashioned muslins for 


the cotton dresses in preparation for next summer, of 
corded dimities, of lawns soft as mull, the pretty batistes, 
and transparent organdies. These sheer fabrics will rival 
without displacing the thicker ginghams, percales, cotton 
Cheviots, and satteens that have so long been popular. In 
thin fabrics the first choice is for those with clear white 
grounds strewn with flowers, or branching designs in pink, 
lilac, or blue, but there are also many with dark colors as 
well as with black grounds. The new dimities are thinner 
than those formerly worn, and are woven in corded stripes 
powdered with colored figures; they are thirty-two inches 
wide, and cost thirty cents a yard. Striped lawns are in 
great favor in broad widths, and in narrow quarter-inch 
stripes of yellow, pink, pale violet, or china blue, alternating 
with white; these come in the soft mousseline de I'Inde, 


entirely without dressing, that is sold for twenty-eight cents 
a yard. Embroidered batistes are liked in colors, while 


thinner organdies and dotted Swiss muslins have large de- 
signs of flowers printed upon them. Heavier cottons were 
noted in a recent number. 


DIMITY DRESSES. 


The beauty of dimity dresses lies in their freshness, hence 
they should be so simply made that they can be easily laun- 
dered. In the first place, the dimity should be thoroughly 
shrunken before the dress is cut; it should be divested of 
every particle of starch, and none should ever be added 
thereto. The round belted bodice, without lining or whale- 
bones, is cut six inches longer than the waist, that the ends 
may pass under the skirt. An under-arm form is not needed 
except for very stout figures. The seams should be the 
English bag seams, stitched first on the right side, then turn- 
ed and stitched on the wrong side, enclosing the raw edges. 
A pretty model has a curved yoke of very open embroidery, 
and a turned-over collar of the same. The dimity is gather- 
ed to the corded edge of the yoke, then drawn down and 
shirred at the waist line, in a space of six inches in back and 
front, on a strong linen band set as a belt underneath. The 
bias mutton-leg sleeves are all in one piece, with two deep 
pleats under the elbow, and turned-back cuffs of embroidery. 
Small pearl buttons set very close together close the front. 
Four larger buttons are set on the waist line, one directly in 
front, another in the back,and one on each side,and to these 
the belt of the skirt is attached. A foundation skirt of the 
dimity is two yards and a half wide; it is made with the 
usual four breadths hemmed at the foot, fitted to the fig- 
ure with darts at the top, finished there with a welting 
cord, and hooked at the back. The outside skirt is three 
yards wide, or slightly wider if made to touch the floor in 
the back. It has a wide band of embroidery inserted be- 
tween two groups of three small tucks above a deep hem. 
The front and side breadths are sloped much narrower at 
the top, and are gathered scantily, while the straight back 
breadth is pleated into a very small space; this skirt is at- 
tached to an inch-wide belt of doubled dimity in which are 
five button-holes, one at each end, to meet the four buttons 
on the bodice. To complete this simple and dainty dress is 
a thickly ribbed silk belt ribbon two inches wide, the color 
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of the figure in the dimity, fastened by a silver buckle. 
Sixteen yards of dimity are required for this gown. 

Another dimity bodice has the top drawn in a yoke on 
five thick cords placed an inch and a half apart, the three 
upper cords going around the shoulders, while two lower 
cords pass into the armholes, in front and back alike. Bias 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves have a frill of Marie Antoinette lace in 
bow-knot design falling on the hand, and a ruffle of this lace 
three inches wide is gathered inside the standing collar to 
fall close on the outside. The skirt, like that just described, 
is trimmed with a straight gathered flounce ten inches deep, 
made of five breadths of dimity, with a row of the lace set 
upon it. Still another dimity bodice is gathered on the 
shoulders and pleated at the waist line. The high collar has 
a three-inch frill of lace upon it, a frill of lace five inches 
deep falls from the belt, and a flounce of similar lace seven 
inches wide trims the foot of the skirt. 


FOR FULL FIGURES. 


An easily made bodice more closely fitted than shirt 
waists has been designed for stout figures. It is without 
lining, and is suitable for ginghams, zepliyrs, or washable 
silks, with skirts to match, or with various skirts. It has 
two box pleats about three inches wide stitched down the 
front and back, under which are concealed darts that take 
away the fulness of the waist line. It is further fitted by 
under-arm forms and side forms. The front has a hem an 
inch and a half wide, with false hem beneath for button- 
holes. The middle back is of one piece, holding two wide 
box pleats; under each of these pleats a dart begins six 
inches above the waist line, and this draws the box pleats to 
lap under the belt. The bodice extends seven inches below 
the belt, and is simply hemmed. A turned-over collar of the 
material doubled is three and a half inches deep when sewed 
to a narrow standing band. Two pointed ends are attached 
to tie as a throat bow. The sleeves round high above the 
armholes, and are gathered to straight cuffs that turn back 
and are fastened by linked buttons. A belt of the material 
is stiffly interlined, and is pointed at the lapped end. 


TAILOR-MADE COTTONS. 


Tailors are making tucked bodices and shirt waists of 
duck or of cotton Cheviots for young ladies at boarding- 
school and for yachting dresses. The prettiest tucked bod- 
ice, with seams only under the arms, falls low on the hips, 
and is fitted entirely by tucks stitched in the front and back, 
beginning above the waist line and extending just below it. 
Ten lengthwise tucks below the bust fit the front easily, and 
eight are sufficient in the back. In thinner fabrics, such as 
washable silks, there are bodices with lengthwise tucks 
stitched all around the waist, giving the effect of a corselet, 
with the silk drooping above, like a blouse. Coat sleeves, 
square cuffs, and a turned-over collar complete tucked bod- 
ices of duck or Cheviot. The straight skirt has a fan-pleated 
back. 

Youthful looking cotton Cheviot dresses, white striped 
with blue or pink, or with the color for the ground and the 
lines of white, are made with a shirt waist and sloped skirt 
fastened on by buttons in the belt. The shirt usually has a 
shallow yoke, that may be in the back only, stitched on in a 
point, while the front is straight, and the fulness is gathered 
under it. A plain pink Cheviot shirt waist is worn with a 
bias skirt of pink and white striped Cheviot. A dress of 
striped blue and white Cheviot has the skirt bias and the 
shirt in straight stripes, except in the yoke, where they are 
cut to meet in points in the middle. Such shirts have shirt 
sleeves with deep cuffs and turned-over pointed collars. 
Stitched edges and pearl buttons give the neat finish needed. 

Spencer waists with yoke and belt are cut out in square tabs 
that fall low on the hips and give a coat effect, or else they 
are scalloped deeply and edged with embroidery. This de- 
sign is pretty for ginghams and percales. The sleeves fall 
full on deep cuffs of embroidery. The belt is pointed in 
front, and may be of velvet, with squares and clasps of jet 
or steel set upon it, or else a Cleopatra girdle of passemen- 
terie is worn. 


IMPORTED GINGHAMS, LAWNS, ETC. 


Imported dresses of broché ginghams, batistes, and lawns 
are made with elaborate bodices and simple skirts fashioned 
like those of fine woollen and silk gowns. They are very 
dressy frocks, and are not meant to be washable, as they 
have whaleboned linings, and many are mounted on taffeta 
silk, some having enormous sleeves and yoke of bengaline. 
Their trimmings are open-patterned embroideries, like Irish 
point and the light Mechlin laces, woven in serpentine, bow- 
knot, and Greek square patterns. These trimmings are cut 
to form jacket-like fronts, or they are set in as a plastron 
or a yoke, or fitted as a corselet, or gathered below the waist 
to give a coat effect. The entire sleeve may be formed of 
embroidery or lace, but it is newer to have the material very 
full at the top, falling in a soft wide puff on close sleeves of 
embroidery that extend to the elbow or above it. A full 
cap of embroidery is gathered around the armholes to give 
greater breadth to plain sleeves. Bretelles of lace or embroid- 
ery very full and deep on the shoulders are sharply pointed 
in front and back on waists of gingham, lawns, or simple 
white muslin dresses. Pointed belts of embroidery, or two 
points open in front, sloping narrower on the sides, are set at 
the top of the dress skirt to turn over on the hips and back; 
this gives a pretty finish when the edge of the bodice is 
slipped beneath the skirt. 

The skirt of four breadths, with fulness thrown to the 
back, mounted on a foundation skirt of silk or satteen, is on 
most of the French dresses. Some are draped in slight folds 
in English fashion to give ease below, but few are seen with 
paniers. The back of the skirt lies four or five inches on 
the floor, and is tied back twice with tapes. Instead of a 
easing sewed to the foundation skirt to hold an elastic, the 
rubber is put in a separate cover of the dress goods, which 
is tacked at intervals across the back of the skirt; tapes are 
added at each end. 

A pretty skirt for striped ginghams has two breadths sloped 
in front from the knee to the belt, making the stripes meet 
in upturned points in the middle seam; the selvages below 
slope away to the foot, disclosing an inverted A of alternate 
rows of embroidery and ribbon the color of the stripes. 
There are two straight breadths added, and the fulness is 
pleated in the middle of the back. A novelty for skirts of 
lawn or batiste is an insertion of bow-knots of white beading 
or other embroidery set above the flounce which trims the 
foot. There are fourteen or fifteen of these bows made of 
insertion, three-fourths of an inch wide; they are made in 
two flat loops folded almost square instead of round, with a 
close strap, and two spreading ends below. Two rows of 
the insertion may be set in the flounce, and a little edge of 
lace added. Other skirts of batiste, dark blue or gray 
dotted with white, have three narrow bias ruffles at the foot, 
wiih three tiny rows of black velvet ribbon on each; the top 
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of the skirt has the turned-over pointed belt described above, 
trimmed with three rows of velvet ‘‘ baby ribbon,” and two 
handkerchief-like ends in the back. 


RIBBONS FOR SUMMER GOWNS. 


All kinds of ribbons are used for trimming summer mus- 
lins—faille, royale, satin, and velvet. There is a. fancy for 
doubled ribbons of two colors, one laid upon another a tri- 
fle wider, the colors repeating those in the material, as stem 
green on rose, yellow on violet, pink on chocolate, light blue 
on fawn, gray On pale rose, and gray on violet. These dou- 
bled ribbons form high loops of shoulder-knots, and bows 
and long loops that are set at the head of lace or embroider 
ed frills, the loops dropping the whole width of the frill. A 
slightly folded band of ribbon, two inches wide, still edges 
pointed bodices, and is fastened in a slight bow on the left. 
Wider ribbon of faille or moiré is basted around the belt of 
lawn skirts that pass above the edge of the bodice, and is 
set in four upright loops at the back, then falls in one deep 
loop and two ends that nearly reach the foot of the skirt. 
Three or four bands of ribbon are around close sleeves be 
low the elbow, each fastened with a single loop and end on 
the inner arm. Rows of ribbon, like rows of insertion, are 
set around skirts above the hem; also in two or three length 
wise ends down each side, with a large bow at the foot. To 
wear with shirt waists are belis of ribbon on which is set a 
wide girdle-like front in slight folds, held in place by three 
lengthwise whalebones. A short sash of two wide ends of 
ribbon is set under a knot or strap on the left side. 


VARIOUS NEW MODELS. 

One of the prettiest new bodices for lawns or ginghams 
has a round seamless back and jacket-like front. It is made 
over a fitted lining of white satteen. The lawn is smooth 
at the top in the back, and the fulness at the waist line is 
evenly distributed by six or eight slits being made in the 
fabric, then drawn together by gros grain ribbon (two inches 
wide) passed in and out between. This ribbon passes like a 
belt across the back, and is knotted in the middle in four 
erect loops, from which hang very long ends on the skirt. 
The lawn fronts are pleated on the shoulders and lapped at 
the waist line, with a V of open embroidery at the neck. 
The jacket is added by two long pieces of embroidery with 
scalloped edge set on the shoulders, shaped in the armholes, 
and falling several inches below the waist line; they are fit- 
ted by single darts, and are sewed in the under-arm seams, 
Standing collar of embroidery. Full sleeves with deep em- 
broidered cuffs, from which extend four insertions of the 
embroidery to the top of the lawn sleeve. English skirt of 
four breadths, with an insertion of embroidery above the 
hem. The foundation skirt of white satteen has a gathered 
flounce of the lawn. 

A simple design for ginghams or percales is prettily shown 
in gray-blue percale, with large white rings, trimmed with 
white cotton soutache. The full French bodice without 
darts is gathered at the neck in front and back, and pleated 
at the waist on a fitted lining, the ends passing under the 
skirt. The fronts are buttoned separate from the lining. 
The standing collar is covered with rows of white braid. 
Large bishop sleeves droop on a close cuff nearly covered 
with braid. The skirt, three and a half yards wide, has two 
ruffles, each five inches wide when finished, and is gathered 
to a pointed Swiss belt, which has also row after row of braid 
for its trimming. 

Bordered percale dresses are made with three flounces of 
the bordered part covering the skirt, each flounce open in 
front and bordered up each edge. A turned-over pointed 
belt is also bordered. The bodice has a yoke of embroidery, 
with shoulder straps of the bordered stripe. 

Princesse gowns hooked behind, with the waist shaped by 
lengthwise tucks, are shown in écru batiste over slips of 
yellow or pink silk, trimmed with many insertions of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Spanish-looking dresses of yellow lawn print- 
ed with gay flowers are made up over silk in princesse shape, 
with deep coat skirts set on the hips, and are trimmed with 
rows of black velvet ribbon, the flaring collar and cuffs 
edged with black ostrich-feather trimming. 

Embroidered white muslins with pink or blue flowers form- 
ing borders are made in youthful-looking princesse dresses, 
hooked behind, the border forming a yoke and edging the 
skirt. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BARNEs; Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taynor; B. ALTMAN 
& Co.; and STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAT,. 

Mrs. Henry WarD BEECHER has lately taken a trip to 
the Pacific coast under especially favorable circumstances. 
A private car was put at her disposal, and she was attended 
by a skilled travelling companion. The object of her jour 
ney was a visit to her youngest son, Herbert Beecher. Al- 
though Mrs. Beecher is between seventy and eighty years 
of age, her complexion is as delicate as that of a child, and 
her dark eyes and abundant snow-white hair add to her 
comeliness. 

—Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, a sister-in-law of Thomas Car- 
lyle, has lately died in Canada, at the age of eighty-three. 

—Two interesting occurrences recently took place in the 
life of Miss Belle H. Richards, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, with- 
in forty-eight hours of each other. The first was her ordi- 
nation to the ministry by the First Congregational Church 
of Kalamazoo; the second was her marriage, two days later, 
to another member of the clergy, the Rev. Frederick R. 
Bimber. 

—The Authors’ Readings to be given this month, and to 
be presided over by Mr. R. W. Gilder and Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, will be for the benefit of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of this city. The sum raised is to aid the 
association in defraying its expenses during the summer. 

—Miss Louise Imogen Guiney read a paper recently on 
‘‘Keats and his Sweetheart” before the Women’s Press 
Club of Boston, and displayed to them afterward a ring 
containing fourteen of the poet’s hairs. 

—Eugene Field’s favorite ‘‘fad” is said to be his pet 
canaries. He has dozens of these, and divides his affections 
between them and the books in his fine library. Mr. Field 
is a rapid and unusually correct writer, seldom having to 
make an erasure or an alteration in the first draught of his 
copy before sending it to the printer. 

—The British Astronomical Association bas elected Pro- 
fessor Mary E. Byrd, of Smith College, to its membership. 

—Princess Marianne, the wife of Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, died on the same day and at nearly the same hour as 
Prince Napoleon. She was the beautiful daughter of the 
sculptor Conchetti, and her marriage, which was a love- 
match, proved unhappy. She had been separated from her 
husband for forty years, although she would never consent 
to a divorce. 
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CHAPTER XII 
OAK-APPLE DOCK—SURRENDER. 


\ TE were still gazing upon each other 
\ with dismayed faces when Sister Kath- 
erine sprang to her feet, crying, ‘‘ There is 
the boy’s footstep!” There were many foot- 
steps outside, but her ears distinguished one. 

Quick, Nevill, quick—iet him in! Lock 
and bar the door! If they look to take him 
here, he may climb over the back wall. That 
will gain him a little time at least.” 

I ran to open the door. George stood 
without on the doorstep. I dragged him in, 
and hurriedly closed, locked, and barred the 
door. As if a wooden bar would keep him 
from the hands of the law! 

For his part, he appeared in no hurry at 
all, nor did his face show the least disquiet. 
He seemed astonished at my haste, slowly 
rolled in, leisurely hung up his hat, and, go 
ing into the parlor, took a chair and sat down 
without a word. 

‘‘Sir,” said his father, rising from his 
seat, ‘‘is it true that you—you, my son—my 
tongue sticks—I can hardly say the words— 
you—you have led a band of miserable insur- 
gents—rebels, Radical scoundrels, filth and 
scum—from Whitechapel Mount to the City, 
bawling all together for a Republic—you?” 

“T think,” George replied, unmoved, ‘‘ that 
I did hear some talk of a Republic.” 

‘Ts it true, sir, I ask again, that you led 
these villains?” 

“‘T think,” said George, still unconcerned, 
“that we all marched together, and I went 
first. Ob yes, undoubtedly I was the first; 
otherwise I would not have joined them. 
That was the condition, you know.” 

Heavens! How could a man answer such 
& question in a manner so unconcerned! 

‘Is it true,” his father continued, ‘‘ that 
you refused to disperse, and fought the con 
stables?” 

“Tf,” said George, ‘‘there was to be no 
fighting, why should I make or meddle with 
the matter? It was no affair of mine. It 
was but a poor fight—a miserable business. 

* Begun in Hanpere’s Bazar No. 8. Vol. XXIV. 
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Before the soldiers could fire upon us— But 
I forget.” He spoke with stark, staring 
insensibility. 


“Oh!” cried Sister Katherine, wringing 
her hands. ‘“ We are bewitched indeed! 
What have I said from the beginning? 
Witchcraft! Witchcraft! Would that I 


knew the witch!” 

“Rebel and traitor!” thundered the Lieu 
tenant. ‘‘ Insensate, hardened villain! Shall 
one who has borne his Majesty’s commis 
sion, and still wears his Majesty’s uniform, 
harbor such a wretch? Go forth from my 
sight! Go forth! I say. Let me never see 
thy face again! Go forth, before I call down 
a curse from Heaven!” 

‘‘Brother! brother!” Sister Katherine 
threw her arms around George’s neck. 
“Do not curse him—forbear! Have pa- 
tience. He is bewitched. He is thine only 
son. George! George!” 

She turned to him. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, in 
despair, “ he marks nothing! he is bewitched! 
George! kneel to thy father for forgiveness! 
Oh! he hears nothing! he heeds nothing! what 
shall we do? what shall we do?” 

“Go!” repeated the Lieutenant—pointing 
to the door. ‘‘Go! Lest I myself with my 
own hands hale mine own son to a traitor’s 
prison and a traitor’s death!” 

‘* Brother! brother! George! George!” cried 
the unhappy sister, turning from one to the 
other, helplessly. 

George, however, rose slowly. 

‘I am ordered to go. I obey. 
forth—” 

But here he paused and looked about him 
strangely. No one in his right mind could 
so look and so behave. 

‘* Something,” he added, ‘‘ was said about 
a prison and a death. Perhaps I may find 
both—outside. I wish you good-evening, 
Mr. Comines,” as if he had not perceived 
my father’s presence until then. ‘‘It is a 
cold night and rainy. But for the time of 
year—” 

‘** Rebel and traitor!” cried my father, with 
flushing cheek. And indeed that at such a 
moment this man could begin to speak of the 
weather was too much. 

‘‘ Nevill,” said Sister Katherine, ‘‘ go with 
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him. Do not leave him. Let him not go 
out of your sight. Stay with him. Perhaps 
this storm may blow over. Perhaps they will 
never find out who led the mob. Take him 
over to his dock, and stay with him there 
Ol, George! George! what can I do but 
pray for thee? Nay—what better can we do 
for any man than pray for him? Thou shalt 
have the prayers of the Church day by day 
—yea, of this ancient and religious Founda- 
tion. Go now, George, my dear. Oh, go 
quickly.” 

We went out together, George making no 
reply. "Twas the last time that the poor lad 
saw liis father. 

I led him—he showed no will or desire of 
his own, but was quite docile—to St. Kath- 
erine’s Stairs. The night was dark and rainy. 
The wind had now risen, and blew cold up 
the river. We took oars and rowed out into 
the middle of the pool, and so down stream 
between the lines of shipping moored togeth- 
er, waiting to be discharged or take in cargo. 
Lights gleamed from the cabin windows, and 
every ship had her great lanthorn showing 
lights like lines of stars above the dark wa- 
ters. Our watermen were silent, refraining 
even from bad words, and you may be sure 
that I had no desire to talk. The rain fell 
faster, and the wind blew colder. I was glad 
indeed when we landed at the Globe Stairs, 
Rotherhithe, close to Oak-apple Dock, which 
was marked even on this dark night by the 
black masts of the ship lying there for re- 
pairs, 

In every dock along the river, north and 
south, there is within the gates a small cot- 
tage or lodge for the residence of the watch- 
man. He lives there, and never leaves the 
dock from the time when the workmen go 
at evening until they resume their labors in 
the morning. Here, I thought, George might, 
perhaps, remain for a while in safety, pro- 
vided that no one in the crowd, either of 
those who followed him, or of those who 
looked on, should have recognized him. 
Certainly there could be few to recognize 
the face of this sailor, who spent his life 
upon the sea. 

I dismissed the watchman—astonished at 
our appearance—to his bed in the room above. 
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The room was furnished with two chairs, a 
table. and a cupboard. Over the mantel 
shelf hung a blunderbuss, with a fly-marked 
card explaining that it was loaded; the watch- 
man’s bludgeon stood in a corner; his rattle 
(which would have been useless in so lonely 
a spot) lay on the mantel-shelf, where were 
also his pipe and tobacco jar. Fortunately, 
there was a good fire of ship’s wood (the best 
in the world), and an inch or two of candle 
was left.. So we sat down, each in a chair 
beside the fire, to dry and warm ourselves. 

For a long time neither spoke. As for 
myself, I knew not what to say; and as for 
George, he was in no mood for talking. 

Presently the candle flickered and went 
out. But there was plenty of wood, and the 
light of the fire Wasenough. George sat back 
in his chair, his long legs stretched out and 
his hands in his pockets. But he was not 
asleep. Outside, the wind whistled in the 
shrouds of the ship, and the lines rattled 
against the masts; we heard the plashing 
and lapping of the waters among tie tim- 
ber piles at the dock gates. Now and then 
there was the dropping of oars as some boat, 
manned by night plunderers, made its way 
up stream to rob the ships, or returned home 
laden with its booty. 

‘‘ George,” I said at last, ‘‘are you sleep- 
ing?” 

Ke Nay, 
waiting.” 

‘For what?’ 

‘‘ For the traitor’s prison and the traitor’s 
death.” 

‘* Nay, I hope that you will escape prison. 
No one could have known you in the crowd.” 
Here a thought pierced my heart like a knife. 
Noone? Then who could have told the story 
to the Lieutenant? Perhaps, however, ‘twas 
a friend who would tell no one else. 

‘‘ Since,” said George, ‘I am not to die by 
fire or by water, or by bullet or by sword, or 
by bludgeon, the Lord hath reserved for me 
another kind of death. What matters? Who 
am I that I should rebel against the will of 
the Lord?” 

‘‘Oh, George, put that thought away! 
Why should the Lord desire thy death?” 

‘Nay, that is already settled. Why talk 
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like that? Dick Archer was a wiser man. 
He told me that the only certain way of 
death, next to murder, poison, or stabbing, 
with which I wiil have nothing at all to do, 
is to lead an insurrection. ‘Look you, bro- 
ther,’ said Dick, ‘if there is fighting—there 
can never be an insurrection without fighting 
—those who lead are mostly killed at the out- 
set’—at the outset, Nevill, think of that—‘ or 
if the rising fail, they are afterward killed for 
their share in it. Or, if the rising succeed, 
they are generally killed by the ingratitude 
of the mob. So, you see, the end of such an 
undertaking is certain.’” 

‘Then it was in order to get killed, and 
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for no other reason whatever, that you con- 
sented to lead a revolutionary mob ?” 

‘*That was my purpose. What else should 
I do it for?” 

‘Could you not think of your father, 
George? Was it welldone?” Then I could 
say no more on this head, because, alas! what 
about myself? Had I thought upon my fa- 
ther and his opinions? 

‘*T thought that I should be killed in the 
fight; that was all I thought upon. Now I 
consider, nothing could more anger my fa- 
ther. When it is all over, Jad, you will tell 
him that I was no rebel, indeed, only that I 
was constrained to find a way of death. As 





for the fight, it was a mere fizzle; yet very 
much astonished I was to find myself out of 
it without a scratch. Well, but Dick Archer 
knew. If not in the fight, then after the 
fight a traitor’s death. Why not?” 

“Dick Archer,” I said, hotly, ‘‘is a wise 
man, and so is the devil, his master. Why, 
George, they will hang up all your followers 
with you for high treason if they can.” 

‘** Ay; they are a villanous lot. "Twill do 
them good to hang up all.” 

I groaned aloud. 

‘** Now, my lad, Dick was right, you see, 
and I have, after all, found out the way. 
Now I shall trouble myself no more. I have 
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done my part. The Lord will do the rest. 
My mind is at peace, and for Sylvia’s sake 
will I cheerfully endure all that is to follow.” 

With these words, the firelight showing a 
cheerful and even a happy face, he laid his 
head upon the table and instantly fell into a 
profound sleep, breathing like a child, dis- 
turbed by no terrors, startled by no anxieties 

I too presently fell asleep. In the morn 
ing I was awakened by the watchmai com 
ing down the stairs to ring the workmen’s 
bell. ButI fellasleep again. When I woke, 
an hour or two later, everybody was at work 
upon the ship in the hold; the carpenters 
were shaping and sawing, the calkers were 
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tapping, the painters were chattering as 
they sat on their hanging boards, and from 
the river came the daily tumult from the 
ships going up and down, the boats, and 
the lighters. 

George was still sleeping. He bad changed 
his position, and now slept leaning back in 
his chair. Heavens! could this man, strong 
and comely in his early manhood, with all 
the promise of a long life before him, be 
doomed to a shameful death upon the gal- 
lows, before many days were gone? There 
was a little spark of fire still left in the em- 
bers; I placed some more wood upon them. 
Then I opened the door and stepped out. 
The clouds and rain had passed away. The 
morning was cold and clear. The river 
sparkled in the sunlight; from the marshes 
of Rotherhithe I heard the note of a bird; 
across the water three corpses hung on their 
gibbets and turned the joy of the morning 
into bitterness, for thinking. of what might 
be the fate of the poor lad in the lodge. 

The cold air awakened him. He rose and 
stretched out his arms. 

‘* Nevill, my lad,” he said, cheerfully, “all 
my troubles are over. Dick Archer is a wise 
physician.” He went forth into the fresh 
air and looked about him. ‘“ Ha!” he said, 
breathing the air with satisfaction, ‘‘I smell 
salt-water. This puts life into a man.” 

“‘ Life and not death, George.” 

He turned, and smiled with great serious 
ness in his eyes. ‘‘ We are in the hands of 
the Lord,” he replied. ‘‘ Since it is death— 
well—it is not my ordering, but His. Come, 
Jet us have breakfast; I am hungry.” 

Breakfast there was none, except a morsel 
of fat pork and a lump of bread three weeks 
old, which constituted all the stores of the 
watchman. To the west of Globe Stairs, 
however, lies the village of Rotherhithe, or 
Redriff, where many decent people live, 
mostly masters and retired masters of ships. 
Where there are sea-captains, there are cer- 
tainly taverns; and where there are taverns, 
there are victuals. It took, therefore, very 
little time for our watchman to fetch a Prose! 
ly piece of cold boiled beef, bread, butter, 
and a gallon or so of small ale, with which 
we made shift; indeed,a very excellent 
breakfast it was—the best we were to eat for 
a long time to come—and George as merry 
with it as if he was still an apprentice home 
from a voyage. 

Breakfast (espatched, George became once 
more a man of business. He remembered 
that he was the proprietor of Oak - apple 
Dock, and that these workmen were his. He 
therefore proceeded to make an inspection of 
the work in hand. First he walked round 
the quay, which was strewn with spars, chains, 
ropes, blocks, and all kinds of gear—some un- 
der sheds, some lying in the open. The dock 
was dry, and the tall gates closed against the 
river. Within stood a fine vessel of five hun- 
dred tons, shored up by timbers. She was 
brought in for repairs, and thirty or forty 
men were at work upon her within and with- 
out, scraping, painting, calking, taking out 
rotten timbers, making her once more sea- 
worthy. The only way of getting on board 
this ship was by means of a plank, one end 
of which rested on the quay and the other on 
the bulwarks over the upper deck of the ship. 
To run across this narrow bridge, which 
springs up and down under the weight of a 
man, is accounted nothing by sailors and 
dock carpenters ; but a landsman, consider- 
ing the depth below, and the certainty of 
broken bones if one were to fall, hesitates 
before he trusts himself to cross. According 
to the followers of the False Prophet, on 
the Day of Judgment a bridge no broader 
than the edge of a razor will be stretched 
across the Valley of Hinnom. All souls 
must pass over this bridge. The righteous 
will be supported by angels; but there will 
be no angels for the wicked. 

To see George pass lightly over this shaky 
plank reminded one of that fable. I was 
watching him from the door of the lodge, 
when I became aware of footsteps outside, 
the plashing of boots in mire, and the voices 
of men. At first I paid no heed, thinking 
they must be workmen of the dock. But 
they were all engaged. There is no other 
dock till you get round the Point, and near 
to Deptford. 

And save for the little village of Redriff, 
and a row of mean houses called, I believe, 
Jamaica Street, and inhabited by such as 
worked in river-side docks and yards, the 
fields and marshes stretch out unbroken, ex- 
cept by ponds and lazy streams. 

The men halted at the gates. Still I felt no 
anxiety. Then the side door was opened, 
and a head looked in. My heart sank low, 
my pulse stood still, my hair wellnigh rose 
on end. For by the gold upon his hat and 
by the crown upon his staff the man was 
proclaimed a peace-officer. Then the worst 
and heaviest blow of all had fallen. They 
were come to arrest George for last night’s 
business. He had sought death once too of- 
ten. This man, a Deputy Marshal, was fol- 
lowed by eight constables. They were stout 
and sturdy fellows, their coats buttoned tight, 
carrying stout bludgeons, and of resolute ap- 
pearance. The Deputy Marshal, for his part, 
kept looking behind him as if for their pro- 
tection; certainly, in single encounter with 
George, he wal have come off second best. 

He looked about the dock. I, standing at 
the door of the lodge, made no sign. At 
that moment George stepped from the ship 
upon the plank, intending to come on shore 
again. 

**That’s our man!” cried one of the con- 
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stables, with an oath. ‘‘He it was who gave 
me this plaguy knock over the eye;” indeed, 
his left eye presented a lamentable spectacle. 
“T'll swear to him anywhere. ’Twas him 
that led the mob.” 

“And I,” cried another. 
him as well.” 

George, at sight of the men, stopped half 
way across the bridge. 

The Deputy Marshal stepped briskly along 
the quay. 

‘*George Bayssallance,” he said. 

“That is my name,” George replied, still 
standing on the plank. 

‘Proprietor of the Oak-apple Dock, Roth- 
erbithe.” 

‘*The same, at your service.” 

‘* Lately mate on board an East-Indiaman.” 

‘* My case exactly,” he said, smiling cheer- 
fully. 

‘*I arrest you, George Bayssallance, on a 
charge of high treason. Here is my war- 
rant.” He pulled it out. 

“‘ Bring it across, my friend,” said George. 

By this time the workmen of the yard had 
become aware of something stirring—some- 
thing out of the way. Now with one con- 
sent they climbed up their ropes, and stood 
upon the deck, every man armed with some- 
thing, and at the word arrest they murmured 
ominously. 

‘*Bring it across, my friend,” repeated 
George. 

The Deputy Marshal put one foot on the 
plank. 

Then the men bawled all together, ‘‘ Let 
him come; let him come,” and brandished 
their hatchets and hammers. 

If the Deputy Marshal had ventured across, 
it would, I am persuaded, have been bad for 
him. 

**Quiet, men,” said George; ‘‘I know how 
to tackle him.” 

With that he set his foot on the other end 
of the plank, and caused it to dance up and 
down, a school-boy’s trick, but disquieting to 
a man unaccustomed to this kind of bridge. 
The Deputy Marshal fell back terrified. 

‘*Let one of your men bring it across, my 
friend,” said George. 

The men advanced one after the other and 
looked first at the depths below—a dry-dock 
with a ship in it looks dark and dreadful— 
and at the shaking bridge and the stalwart 
man upon it; nay, one or two,as you have 
seen, had proved that strength and valor— 
and at the threatening man beyond—and they 
returned. 

‘Surrender, George Bayssallance!” said 
the Deputy Marshal. 

George turned, and walked back to the 
ship. ‘‘ Will you choose to walk aboard, 
gentlemen?” he asked. 

They looked at each other and at the plank. 
Not one ventured. 

‘** Then, gentlemen, if no one will come on 
board—” He kicked the plank, and it fell 
down into the depth with a crash. ‘‘ There! 
what a misfortune! Because now you can- 
not come to me, and I cannot get across to 
you. What shall be done?” 

The workmen laughed aloud. The Deputy 
Marshal looked solemn. 

**Come, sir,” he said, trying conciliation. 
‘* You must not resist the Law. You can’t 
escape, you know, and we are prepared to 
wait here all day—all night too, if necessary ; 
we can get ladders. In short, we must take 
you in the long-run.” 

** You think I cannot escape?” 

‘*You cannot possibly escape. There are 
eight constables, all resolute men, and you 
must leave the ship some time or other.” 

“Oh yes; I shall leave the ship some time 
or other.” 

“There can’t be much provision on board, 
I take it. Come, Mr. Bayssallance, listen to 
reason. Think how much better it will look 
when your trial comes on, if I can step into 
the box and say that the prisoner gave him- 
self up without any trouble. I might even 
add, with tears of contrition, if you made it 
worth my while. Come, sir, you are a sub- 
stantial man—all of us would be glad to get 
you off if we could. You must surrender, 
however; but we will give our evidence for 
you—won’t we, men?—if so be you make it 
worth our while.” 

The honest fellows all murmured their ex- 
treme readiness to oblige in this particular. 

“‘ Besides, sir,” the Deputy Marshal con- 
tinued, ‘‘ who is to swear that you led the 
mob? ’Tis true one or two of us show the 
marks of your bludgeon. But these are 
marks which a substantial gentleman like 
yourself can easily rub out, and no malice 
left. Very well, then. Where is the evidence 
of the Crown? Some may be got to swear 
that you were fighting. Well, the afternoon 
was gloomy. They might very well be mis- 
taken. Anybody might be mistaken, partic- 
ularly in the face of a stranger; and you 
don’t look as if you were much hurt. ow 
it stands to reason that in such a fight you 
ought to have had your head broken; and 
again, it was Sunday afternoon, and you were 
probably taking a nap at home after dinner. 
Lord! it’s nothing. The case will break 
down before the magistrates on the very out- 
set. If I were your honor, I should think 
nothing at all about it. Any good lawyer 
will “ag yw through with it.” 

“So I can’t escape,” said George, taking 
no notice of this long harangue. ‘‘ That is 
what you think, is it?” 

He laughed so cheerfully, and his face so 
beamed with good- humor, that I began to 
have some hopes that he might intend some- 
thing. For instance, we were all on one side 
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of the dock, but there was a quay on the 
other side as well. How if he were to get 
off the ship to that side and so escape over 
the wall while the constables were still con- 
sidering how to get at him? 

“Don't talk of escape, sir,” said the Dep- 
uty Marshal. ‘‘I implore you to consider 
how it will seem to a jury if we have to 
swear that you refused to surrender and tried 
to escape. We should be justified in firing 
upon you if we carried muskets. Consider, 
sir, the charge is most serious. If it ends in 
a conviction, twill be a capital offence; the 
temper of the people is roused against revo- 
lutionaries. You must be carefui. Once 
more, Mr. Bayssallance—once more, sir, you 
cannot escape; we must take you. Surren- 
der, therefore, and come with us without 
further shilly-shally.” 

‘“You think I cannot escape, do you?” 
asked George again. 

‘*What odds what we think?” replied the 
officer. ‘‘ You have played us atrick. Lord! 
we bear no malice, therefore, but you are 
trapped. Come down quickly, and you shall 
see how my evidence shall move the Court. 
That is, if you are otherwise reasonable,” he 
added. 

George made no reply, but walked aft. 
The ship, an old-fashioned craft, high in the 
poop and low in the waist, lay with her bows 
inland, her bowsprit sticking out over the 
dock gates, and her stern toward the river. 
By reason of her length and the shortness of 
the dock, her stern cabins almost hung over 
the great tide gates, opened only to float a 
ship in or out. 

We crowded along the quay, the Deputy 
Marshal first, curious to see what George 
was going to do. There was a coil of rope 
lying beside the wheel. First he lashed one 
end of this to the wheel itself. Then he 
took up the coil, and with the practised hand 
of a sailor he threw the rope over the tide 
gates into the river beyond. Then I under- 
stood what he was going to do, and I rejoiced, 
because if he had the sense to put himself on 
board a King’s ship, or a volunteer, or even a 
trading vessel on the point of sailing, as an 
able seamen, he would be surely in perfect 
safety. He was going to escape by means 
of this rope. 

There are two things to understand. The 
top beam of the gates, being about a foot in 
breadth, presented a way from one side of 
the dock to the other without going all round. 
But as some dock carpenters may have their 
heads turned with looking down into flowing 
water on one side, and the depths of the dock 
on the other, a light hand-rail was run along, 
except for a space in the middle where the 
gates joined. This was unprotected: 

That is the first thing. The next is that 
we were close to Globe Stairs, and that about 
all the stairs down the river there is always 
a number of boats belonging to the water- 
men, the building-yard men, and the dock 
men. George knew perfectly well that moor- 
ed to the piles outside his dock, and belong- 
ing to the stairs, there were plenty of boats. 
I knew this too, and waited to see how he 
would carry out his design. 

Having cast his rope over, he went below 
for a minute or two, and returned bearing 
two light sculls with him. He then threw 
himself over, and slid, by the aid of the rope, 
from the ship to the bridge of the gates, 
where he stood for a moment and laughed at 
the constables. 

Now had they known of this way over the 
gates, they might, perhaps, have prevented 
him by occupying it. I say perhaps, because 
there was only room for one man at a time. 
That is, the whole posse comitatus might have 
ranged themselves along the bridge; yet it 
was so narrow that only one man could fight 
at a time, and he only at a great disadvantage, 
as, being unused to the situation, and fight- 
ing with a man who knew not the fear of 
height and dangerous places, and was accus- 
tomed to running backward and forward by 
this way. The constables, however, saw 
only a narrow beam; and as for crossing it 
in order to arrest their prisoner, even the 
Deputy Marshal did not so much as propose 
it to them. 

We waited, therefore,to see what he would 
do next. 

He walked along the bridge to the other 
side, that nearest the stairs. Then he took 
the rope in his hands, swung off, and disap- 
peared. 

A moment afterward, as we looked over 
the wooden parapet upon the river, he float- 
ed out in a little dingy, adjusting his sculls. 

“Good-day, gentlemen,” he shouted. 
‘Pleasant journey back again. Send out 
for some liquor, Nevill; don’t let them go 
home empty.” 

So he dropped his sculls into the water, 
and crossed over to the opposite bank. The 
workmen burst into cheering of derision as 
well as of triumph. 

‘*He has escaped you,” I said to the Depu- 
ty Marshal, who with his posse now looked 
little better than so many fools, crestfallen 
and astonished, while the workmen on board 
laughed at their discomfiture. 

‘*We shall have him yet. There are too 
many who would swear to him. Young 

entleman,” said the Deputy Marshal, “ what 

said was true. Submission and a clever 
attorney, and a little expenditure, with a 
ood and respectable alidi, would pull Mr. 
ayssallance out of this plight. Now, if he 
is caught, which will certainly happen, he 
will certainly be hanged. Yes, for sure, his 
neck will now be stretched. Pity! pity!” 
He shook his head compassionately. 
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‘‘May I set some liquor before you, sir? 
There is good liquor at the Dolphin Inn, 
hard by. After your fatigues you must be 
thirsty. It may console you to find that your 
prisoner had a proper sense of what was due 
to your creature comforts. Will you choose 
rum, sir, or any other liquor ?” 

“Rum, young gentleman, by all means, 
since you are so generous. It is not every 
one who sets drink before the officers of jus- 
tice.” 

I exhorted the workmen to go on with 
their work, their master being now safe, and 
these officers engaged only in their duty. 

Over the rum and water in the lodge the 
Deputy Marshal grew friendly. 

*“You heard me, sir—you can bear wit- 
ness—how I almost moved that young man, 
for his own good, tosurrender, Sir, l ought 
to have been a barrister. I was born to be a 
lawyer. I could have moved juries. When 
I attend the trials I never hear the counsel 
without feeling that I could make out a bet- 
tercase. Genius, sir; pure genius. But what 
is the use of genius without opportunity? I 
was originally an attorney’s clerk, and am 
now, as you see, risen to the rank of Deputy 


Marshal. Some day, perhaps, I shall be 
Marshal. What then? I can never be what 


I was intended to become—King’s Counsel, 
Sergeant at Law, Puisne Judge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. Ah! there’s ambition 
for you. There’sa field. Well, in the next 
world we shall all receive our deserts. As 
for me, I expect nothing short of Puisne 
Judge to begin with, and Lord Chancellor to 
end with; and many a Judge, Sergeant at 
Law, Queen’s Counsel, and member of the 
Outer Bar that I know of now, and carry it 
off flauntingly, shall be simple ushers of my 
court, and wear white thread gloves.” 

After this foretaste of heavenly joys, he 
drank my health in a tumbler of hot rum and 
water. 

‘* May I ask, sir, the name of my noble en- 
tertainer? Most of those whom I arrest, or 
try to arrest, receive my visit in a spirit of 
hostility. I am glad to find that Mr. Bays- 
sallance, though he has been so ill advised as 
toescape, has left behind him a friend so civil 
and hospitable. Sir, I respect you and your 
friend. Sir, I honor you for this attention 
to the officers of the law. Sir, I drink again 
to your ten! | good health. Ah! it’s only on 
the river-side that one finds rum so mellow 
and so old.” 

‘*You are very welcome,” Isaid. ‘‘ As for 
my name and quality, I am an old school- 
fellow and playmate of George Bayssallance; 
and my name is Nevill Comines, and I am a 
clerk in the Admiralty Office at Somerset 
House.” 

He started and turned very red, looking at 
me in a manner that should have awakened 
my suspicions. But my mind was full of 
George. 

‘Hark ye, brother,” he whispered, with a 
sudden change of manner, “if there is an- 
other boat anywhere handy, get down the 
rope, and into that boat, and join your friend. 
My men know thee not. Sheer off while 
there is yet time. Shog; that’s the word. 
Shog!” 

‘*Join my friend?” I replied, thinking he 
was drunk. ‘Sheer off? Why should I?” 
For truly by this time my mind was so full 
of George and his dangers that I had clean 
forgotten my own. ‘To begin with, I do 
not know where my friend is at this moment 
to be found.” 

‘Young gentleman,” he whispered again, 
his face again becoming very red, ‘‘ take the 
advice of one who is older than yourself. 
Shog, before more questions are asked. 
There is the door wide open. Be no more 
seen until the storm is past and gone. Lie 
snug, and all may be forgotten. Stay where 
you are, and the Lord knows what may hap- 
pen. Best—’tis best,” I say. He actually 
took me by the shoulders and shoved me tow- 
ard the door. I gazed upon him with be- 
wilderment. Not even at this juncture did I 
remember what he might mean. 

‘“‘A man must do his duty,” he went on. 
‘*There’s nothing to show that I knew my 
duty. Your name, young gentleman—I am 
sometimes hard of hearing—is Tomlinson— 
Tomlinson. Nothing against the name of 
Tomlinson, to my knowledge. Good-day to 
you, Mr.Tomlinson, and many thanks for the 
compliment of the rum.” 

‘“‘] think you must be mad,” I said. ‘‘ Who 
put the name of Tomlinson into your head? 
As for my name, it is, as any one knows—” 

‘**No, no; I do not know,” he interrupted, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Let it be Tomlinson, or, indeed, 
Jenkins, or anything that you fancy; but not 
—not—in the name of God, young gentle- 
man,” he lowered his voice—‘“ not Comines.” 

‘* Why should I vanish?” I asked. ‘‘To- 
night I go home to St. Katherine’s Hospital. 
To-morrow I go to my desk at Somerset 
House.” 

“Will nothing move you? Will no threat 
terrify you?” 

I laughed. Who would believe that I 
could still be so demented as not to suspect? 

“In that case,” he said, looking me hard 
in the face, “young gentleman,” he began 
again, ‘‘must I say more? If your name is 
not Tomlinson, but—you know—that other 
name—that devil of a name which may get 
you into trouble; that name—” 

“Why,” I said, in my stupidity, ‘‘it is 
Nevill Comines, and a very good name too.” 

‘* Well, then, you have had every chance, 
and, though it ae against the grain, there is 
no longer any help for it.” He sighed, and 


produced a whistle, which he blew. Two of 
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his constables appeared at the door. He then 
took up his staff with the gold crown on top, 
and lugged a paper out of his pocket. ‘‘ Nev- 
ill Comines,” he said, ‘‘aged twenty-two, 
clerk in his Majesty’s Office of the Admiral- 
ty, secretary of a certain seditious society 
called The Snugs—I apprehend you, Nevill 
Comines, on the charge of high treason.” 

Upon this, but too late, the full force of 
yesterday's doings, and the neglected warn- 
ings of the Marshal, rushed into my mind, 
and I think I must have swooned, which is 
unmanly. 

When I recovered I was sitting in a chair, 
one of the men on either side of me. 

“Tn consequence of information received, 
Mr. Comines,” the Deputy Marshal went on, 
‘*T have visited the house where you met and 
I have seized upon your papers.” 

Heavens! If I had not neglected the plain 
and simple warnings! If | had destroyed 
those papers in time! 

‘Well, sir,” continued the officer, ‘‘I am 
much concerned. It seems, after drinking 
with a man to arrest him, as if—but it is the 
law. Lam an officer of the law; I am carry- 
ing out my duties. Very well,then. In ev- 
ery profession we have our little ceremonies 
—formalities. A barrister wears his wig; a 
clergyman puts on his cassock; we of this 
branch— Now, Tom, have a little ceremony.” 
Here the men seized my wrists and made 
them fast, without my being able to make the 
least resistance. ‘‘It is called the handcuff; 
nothing but a formality—nothing but that. 
Well, one bird flies away, and another is 
caught; that is the way of the world. It is 
bad for the bird who is caught, but he ought 
always to think of the good luck of him who 
has escaped.” 

‘* You are pleased to be a philosopher, sir.” 

“Oh sir, that is too high a word; philoso- 
phy belongs ‘o corresponding societies and 
to such associations as your own. Indeed, 
sir, I could not afford to become a philoso- 
er I should lose .my office and my living. 

*hilosophy? The Lord forbid!” 

‘* What are you going to do with me?” 

**Why ”—here he looked into the pannikin, 
which was empty—‘‘ since there is no more 
drink, your honor might do well to fortify 
your spirits before we set out—” 

‘**T want no drink.’ 

‘*In that case, the sooner we go home the 
better. When I say home, of course I mean 
the Prison of Newgate—the last home it has 
proved, indeed, tomany. To you, sir, I hope 
it may prove a resting-place for a night or 
two only. A cheerful place anda merry one 
you will find it.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 





THE CAFE FLORIAN, VENICE. 
See illustration on page 325. 


ry\O dwellers in southern climates, where 
for a great part of the year it is possible 
to sit in the open air without being chilled by 
the wind or drenched by the rain, the café is 
one of the great institutions of town life. 
Among the celebrated cafés of the world the 
Café Florian unquestionably takes a very 
high place, for it was famous long before It- 
aly was a kingdom, and was a favorite resort 
of visitors when the Austrians held Venetia. 
Under the arcade 1n front of the main build- 
ing the frequenters of the café sit all day long 
and late into the evening, sipping their cof- 
fee or their chocolate, smoking cigarettes, and 
reading in the papers such news as the Italian 
journals contain, Americans and English 
are to be found there all the year round, for 
Venice has quite a colony of Anglo-Saxons 
within its palaces; but, of course, the major 
et of the Café Florian’s supporters are 
Jenetians, who never seem tired of gossip- 
ing and looking at the passers-by, even if 
they do not, as some of the elders do, make 
the café their club. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 


XI.—HOUSEHOLD POISONS AND 
ANTIDOTES.—(2.) 


bp preceding article closed with some 
mention of a case of gastric inflammation 
apparently caused by the use of so-called 
fruit flavors, thus raising the question as to 
the purity of the average flavoring matter 
placed upon the market. As these particular 
extracts were submitted for the judgment of 
the writer, there is every reason to suppose 
that the manufacturers believed their prod- 
ucts to be both suitable and safe for general 
use; and as the appearance and odor were fair, 
the extracts were, presumably, perfect chem- 
ically, or the producers would not invite com- 
parison with rival goods. Query, then, how 
far is the chemical sophistication of articles 
of food justifiable? And is there no legisla- 
tion directing the publication upon the pack- 
age of the character of its contents, whether 
natural or artificial, as is the case with oleo- 
margarine, and specific medicines prepared 
according to a physician’s formula as con- 
trasted with acknowledged quack remedies? 
Until such laws are enacted, it behooves all 
careful house-keepers to purchase goods from 
such houses only as have an established rep- 
utation for honesty and fair dealing. 

The possibility of poisoning from the use 
of such articles of food may seem so remote 
as to be unique, but the press frequently 
supplies accounts of accidental illness, and 
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not infrequently of deaths, resulting from 
the unwitting use of substances which are 
legitimately included in the domestic reper- 
tory, such as oxalic acid, Paris green, carbol- 
ic acid, etc. One of the most popular house- 
hold poisons is called ‘‘ Rough on Rats”— 
a preparation largely composed of arsenic, 
which is sold by general dealers in drugs and 
household supplies without the legal notice 
of warning that should be attached to all 
poisons. , purchasers do not know that 
the white crystals are those of one of the dead- 
liest poisons; other perverted souls, knowing 
that there is some injurious quality in asso- 
ciation with the stuff, use it as a source of 
malicious mischief to avenge some slight or 
fancied ill turn done to them; and a third 
class of rash triflers with life seek by such a 
gate to escape from its responsibilities and 
sorrows. This last class increases in num- 
ber as our foreign population is augmented 
by despondent working-people, who have be- 
lieved the land to which they had been lured 
by the lying promises of shipping agents to 
be a veritable El Dorado, and failing to gath- 
er gold from underfoot, have welcomed a 
quick ‘‘surcease of sorrow,” in the shape of 
a handy box of rat poison, or a draught mix- 
ed from the Paris-green can. In such de- 
liberate cases of poisoning time too often so 
far elapses after their discovery as to render 
the preservation of life improbable; but in 
any suspected case the specified antidotes 
should be given, and all possible speed made 
to obtain the services of a doctor. The laws 
of New York provide punishment in case 
the person recovers who has taken the poi- 
son, and he (or she) is likely to be taken un- 
der police and medical surveillance directly 
the matter is made public, so that private in- 
dividuals need have no further sense of re- 
sponsibility. But where the genuine mis- 
fortune happens of accidental poisoning by 
the mistaken use of any of the legitimate 
household poisons, a few simple antidotes 
should be at the command of every intelli- 
gent housewife. In this connection very few 
points need be specified to guard against fatal 
results in accidents possible from the use of 
poisons usually employed for domestic pur- 
poses. 

The first remedial effort should be to en- 
able the system to reject the poison; the 
next, to counteract its serious effects; and, 
finally, to begin the restoration of its nor- 
mal tone. The poisonous substances usu- 
ally found in the household may be divided 
into three classes, which include: (1) the cor- 
rosive mineral and vegetable acids, such as 
sulphuric, nitric, carbolic, and oxalic acids; 
(2) the simple irritants, like the strong alka- 
lies—potash, lime, zinc, etc.; (3) the specific 
irritants, like arsenic, iodine, and phospho- 
rus. Prussic acid, chloroform, and opium be- 
long to the neurotic poisons, some of which 
simulate in their cffects the symptoms of 
diseases of the brain and spinal cord, pro- 
ducing delirium, convulsions, paralysis, and 
syncope. Tanner says that morphine and 
alcohol specially affect the brain, strychnine 
the spinal cord, antimony and arsenic the 
stomach, and digitalis the heart. The solid 
poisons are less active than fluids and gases, 
while those soluble in water or in the diges- 
tive fluids are most injurious, because they 
are the most rapidly absorbed. 

When after eating or drinking a person is 
attacked with violent pain, nausea, purging, 
convulsions, delirium, or great drowsiness, 
the supposition is probable that poison has 
been taken, and immediate medical aid should 
be obtained. While the use of the stomach- 
pump is the most thorough means of empty- 
ing and cleansing the stomach, its operation 
by an inexperienced person may cause serious 
injury, either by flooding the lungs or by 
lacerating the surface of the stomach, which 
has already been injured by the corrosive 
action of certain poisons. The safest course 
of procedure by non-medical persons is the 

romotion of the nausea, which is one of the 
indications of poisoning, until free vomiting 
has been effected. The simplest means to 
this end is the safest in the hands of any one 
but a physician, that is, the use of lukewarm 
water in which mustard has been dissolved; 
a tea-spoonful to a half-pint of water, repeat- 
ed until the stomach is entirely empty. 

The second remedial action is the applica- 
tion of some antidote calculated to counter- 
act the effect of the poison either by com- 
bining with it, or depriving it of its deleteri- 
ous qualities. The combination of antidote 
with poison forms harmless chemical com- 
pounds, or those which are insoluble in the 
gastric fluids. It then remains to neutralize 
the effect of the poison upon the system, and 
to overcome any depression or shock it may 
have caused; these are purely the physical 
offices. 

Of the corrosive poisons, those most fre- 
quently used in the household are oxalic and 
carbolic acids, creosote, and the caustic alka- 
lies, potash, soda, and ammonia. Ovxalic acid 
has sometimes been taken by mistake for 
Epsom-salts; the salt of sorrel, or the essential 
salt of lemons, used, like oxalic acid, for 
cleaning purposes and bleaching has caused 
poisoning. 

The symptoms of oxalic acid poisoning are 
a burning sensation during swallowing, burn- 
ing pain in the stomach, and almost immedi- 
ate nausea. When there is no vomiting, great 
prostration, feeble pulse, and convulsions, 
death is likely to follow from collapse. The 
antidote is lime in any form—plaster or mor- 
tar—chalk, whiting, or magnesia, mixed with 
water; but no fluid without au antidote, be- 


cause it would favor the absorption of the 
poison. As is the case with most poisons, 
white of egg is a useful remedy. 

Creosote and carbolic acid are so often in 
use as disinfectants that they may frove dan- 
gerous, especially as death so rapidly follows 
a dose of the poison. The mouth and lips 
are whitened by contact with the acid, the 
pupils of the eyes are very much contracted, 
the breathing becomes stertorous, and coma 
is soon followed by death. The possibility 
of relief is small, but oil may be freely given, 
and immediately removed by the free use of 
emetics before it can be absorbed. 

Crude potash, pearlash, caustic soda, wash- 
ing soda, and household ammonia have an 
acrid burning taste extending to the throat 
and stomach, accompanied by great pain, 
tenderness upon pressure, abdominal pains, 
and suffocation. The immediate relief may 
be followed by death from starvation, owing 
to the closing of the esophagus by strict- 
ure. Even the common remedy for sore 
throat, chlorate of potash, has been known to 
cause death. Ina recent instance an ounce 
of the chlorate was taken in mistake for 
Epsom-salts, and death ensued within a few 
hours. The remedial treatment consists of 
neutralizing the poison by use of some weak 
acid, like vinegar and water, and the free con- 
sumption of the acid from fruit juices, lem- 
ons especially, followed by draughts of salad 


The salts of nitre, saltpetre, acid potassium 
tartrate, or cream of tartar are poisonous in 
large quantities. No antidotes are known 
for these poisons, but vomiting should be 
produced as soon as possible, demulcent 
drinks and. pounded ice given, and soothing 
applications made to the bowels. 

Lime is a feeble irritant poison which has 
caused death by careless use. For instance, 
an unintelligent man, who was ordered to 
take lime-water, dissolved a piece of burnt 
limestone in water, and died in a few hours 
after drinking the mixture. The prepara- 
tions of zinc or white vitriol which are used 
as disinfectants—for instance, Sir William 
Burnett's fluid—are irritant poisons capable 
cf causing death. The antidotes are milk 
and white of egg, followed by a solution of 
tannin. Copperas, or green vitriol, is a fatal 
irritant in a large dose. The antidote is 
magnesia dissolved in water. Sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol, is one of the most dangerous 
poisons, but it is seldom used accidentally. 
The symptoms are the discoloration of any 
part of the person it touches—first white, and 
then brown or black. It causes spasms of 
the throat when swallowed, and quickly de- 
stroys the membranes it reaches, so that 
shreds of these tissues are sometimes vomit- 
ed, with blackened blood and brownish sub- 
stances. Severe pain is felt directly, and 
there is great prostration of strength, shock, 
collapse,and speedy death. Powdered chalk, 
magnesia, or whiting may be given in milk, 
olive oil, or liquid starch; but if the dose has 
been at all large, the result cannot fail to be 
fatal. Not an instant should be lost in call- 
ing a physician. The external injuries by 
vitriol should be bathed at once with soapy 
water, and treated like burns. If the patient 
should survive, oily enemas may be given, 
but the care of a physician is absolutely im- 
perative. Lunar caustic is a powerful metal- 
lic irritant, the antidote for which is salt, fol- 
lowed by emetics. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant Reaper.—Arrange your hair in long fluffy 
waves to make it look abundant. Do not place the 
knot too low, but half high in present fashion. Adda 
comb or fancy pin of shell and gold. Biuet blue, tan, 
and gray gowns, with jet and gold trimmings, should 
be becoming to you. Add pink, red, or yellow chiffon 
jabots to your black dresses. 

Sunsoriser.—Use your brown silk again with passe- 
menterie in which there is a little gold. Get black 
grenadine to make on the satin skirt. 

to.—The black net will be worn again, made as de- 
scribed to “ Mra. M. T. G.” in last week's “‘ Answers.” 
For a second waist use jewelled trimming and a foun- 
dation of pearl gray or = silk. Have a flounce of 
cream white lace with bow-knot pattern added to a 
round or pointed waist, and to the skirt of your India 
silk. 

L. H. D.—Cut off your net basque as a pointed waist, 
and add a gathered ruffle of lace ten inches deep. A 
similar flounce on the skirt should be festooned by 
bows of the moiré ribbon. Add bretelles of the rib- 
bon, also a collar and bands about the wrists. Crépe 
de Chine comes in the colors and designs of India silk ; 
it is considered more dressy, but is not as durable. 
Thin wool crépons make stylish summer dresses. 

A Constant Reaper.—Match the ground of your 
silk with plain India silk for a belted waist edged with 
your black lace. Use the sleeves you have. Make a 
skirt of five breadths with a flounce of the silk at the 
front. Put a pointed puff of brown silk in the top of 
your jacket sleeves, or else have entirely new sleeves 
of silk. 

L. B.—Wear Henrietta cloth, clairette, and wool cré- 
on dresses trimmed with dull gros grain ribbon. 
fave a slight border of black on your stationery. 

Consrant Reaper.—Make the gray and heliotrope 
camel’s-hair dress in tailor fashion by any recent de- 
signin the Bazar. Geta gray chip toque trimmed with 
heliotrope ribbon and small pink flowers. A crépon 
dress, one of India silk, and a grenadine, will be useful 
during your summer visit. Add a ruffle of black lace 
to the waist and skirt of your blue silk of Jast summer. 
Get a light tan or gray cloth cape. 

Norma.—Get brown dotted bengaline, and make the 
tan wool dress by the design for a silk and wool gown 
on page 180 of Bazar No. 10. The pattern is given in 
the Supplement. Rose pleatings are still used. The 
white wool dress will be very pretty made as you sug- 
gest. 

C. A. F.—For a girl of two years make waists that 
extend an inch or two below tlie arms, and skirts that 
reach to the ankle, 

One Armen Gint.—A deep full cape of gray or tan- 
colored cloth, such as those which have been described 
in the Bazar, will be useful to you. 

Youne Matron.—As you can have but one dress, get 
a light gray or tan wool, and have it made by the de- 
sign for a spring tailor gown in Bazar No.8. Add 
large silk sleeves to your jacket, and have it lengthen- 
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ed by a coat skirt of silk set underneath. For detuils 
of luncheons consult Mrs. Herrick’s recent articles in 
Nos. 26-28 of last year’s Bazar, 

Bree B.—A round waist and straight skirt with a 
sloped seam at the back will be best for your striped 
flannel dress, The hot-water bath at night is excellent 
for the face, either with or withont soap. Give your 
little brother a new book for boys or a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Harper's Youne Peorue. 

Onr Suvt In.—Do not alter your handsome wrap, as 
long cloaks are still worn. Make a new Lonis Quinze 
coat of your brocade, and get a crépon, bengaline, or 
camel's-hair skirt to wear with it. Both net and gren- 
adine dresses will be worn for day and evening as 
hitherto. Can you not make a sleeveless coat and 
scant skirt of your white mohair, with vest and sleeves 
of spotted white bengaline?) Your pointed waist can 
be worn as it is, or a pleating of the material can be 
added to give coat length. Challies are still worn, but 
crépon—which is probably the “‘ crépy ” nuns’ veiling 
you mention—is newer. 

A Country Dress-makenr.—Cut the waist lining half 
an inch longer above the-belt line than the outside ma- 
terial. Pin each form of the outside goods to a lap- 
board, stretching it very smoothly. Lay upon this the 
longer lining, fuiling the slight extra length into three 
or four inches above the belt line. Baste carefully, 
and the forms are ready to be stitched together. Any 
well-known system of dress-making will teach this. 

Mus. R. Van S.—A demi-trained skirt of crépe de 
Chine is merely hemmed, and is made over a silk foun- 
dation skirt. Do not use crinoline or wadding in such 
soft fabrics. We do not reply by mail to such in- 
quiries, 





“Inrerestep ann Gratervr.”—Dnuring the spring 
the Bazar will publish a series of articles containing 
the information you desire. You cannot buy the pic- 
tures apart from the Bazar. 

Ape.e.—The diagram of the skirt of a young girl's 
spring dress given in Bazar No. 12 is the bell skirt. 
You can enlarge it for yourself. It may be lined 
throughout with soft silk or Oxford cloth, or it may 
be mounted on a foundation skirt. Push whalebones 
down from the top. We have not the pattern. 

Eriza.—A handsome tea gown may be worn by the 
hostess, though a more formal toilette would be pref- 
erable. 

Frowrr Bett.—We do not reply to such inquiries 
by mail. For a rose dress have a skirt of stem green 
silk with festooned over-dress of pink surah. Trim a 
low pink bodice with garlands of roses around the 
neck, waist, and sleeves. Wear a wreath of roses on 
the head. A forget-me-not gown should be a low 
dress of blue satin with a broad border of the flowers. 
Add a blue chiffon fichu and a cap made of the flowers. 
For a pansy dress use two pansy shades of tulle, chif- 
fon, or mull strewn with pansy petals. Cut large pur 
ple and yellow satin petals, and make an inverted pan- 
sy-like cap,with a green stem in the centre. A man's 
Bee Costume should have a coat and knee-breeches of 
black plush with yellow vest. Attach at the back 
wings of yellow gauze distended on wire. A black 
plush cap should imitate the head and antenne of the 
insect. Long yellow stockings and low black shoes 
with yellow bows complete the costume. 

H. E.—A yellow China silk gown will be very pretty 
for a girl of sixteen to wear at her sister's wedding. 
Make it with a high bodice, shirred and frilled at the 
neck and waist, large sleeves, and a {ull straight skirt 
Trim with bretelles of brown velvet ribbon tied in high 
bow-knots on the shoulders. The “young lady of 
twenty” might wear a pink satin gown, with serpen- 
tine stripes, made like that described in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 14. If the black lace trimming 
is thought “ elderly,” use white or pink chiffon instead. 

Sixpgnor.—Make your challi with a full bodice pleat- 
ed to a point in front and back, and edged with violet 
velvet ribbon. Have a collar, shonider- knots, and 
wristbands of velvet. Put a velvet band on the edge 
of the straight skirt. For a second waist have violet- 
colored cashmere made in coat form with a gathered 
vest of cream-white chiffon. 

Menontwee.—Faced cloth will continne in favor, 
Get pale fawn cloth for a coat and straight skirt, with 
repped silk vest, sleeves, and flounce. A cape of black 
diagonal cloth is suitable for an elderly woman. Di- 
rections for transferring embroidery desigus were 
given in Bazar No. 25 of last year’s volume. 

Country Coerrations.—Shirred tulle hats, bonnets, 
and pokes will be worn. The pointed edged nets are 
still used. Velvet or gold ribbon is preferred to moiré 
or picot edged ribbons for trimming lace dresses. 
Make a full pointed waist of lace on a fitted lining of 
satin merveilleux. Have the lace sleeves full over a 
fitted satin sleeve. Bretelles, girdles, and shoulder- 
knots of ribbon trim bodices. A bridle of ribbon end- 
ing in rosettes is on each side of the skirt. A plain 
full lace skirt is stylish. 

Constant Reapver.—Read reply to “ Country Cogi- 
tations.” Get net with bow-knot or serpentine pat- 
tern. Electric bine wool in chevron stripes and a 
black open straw hat trimmed with chiffon and flow- 
ers will suit you. Make the Scotch flannel dress by 
the pretty design for a striped flannel dress on page 181 
of Bazar No. 10. 

M. E. G.—Mohair or serge will make a useful 
black dress. Make with a coat bodice and straight 
skirt, and trim with narrow gimp, or else Hercules 
braid. Read about wraps in Bazar No. 13. A tuilor 
gown of Cheviot with stitched edgea is suitable for 
spring. Boys of eleven wear black or dark blue diag- 
onal suits, with a cut-away coat, vest, and knee-panta- 
loons. Striped and checked brown and gray-blue 
Cheviot suits for school wear are made with Norfolk 
jackets pleated and belted. Shirt waists are not too 
childish ; boys put on regular shirts with collar and 
scarf when twelve years of age. 

Anxious Exquirer.—In your “home town” you 
will, of course, leave your mother’s card with your own; 
in other cities you may leave your own single card, ac- 
companied by that of the lady whose guest you are. 

Em D.—A pleasant note of congratulation in re- 
sponse to a “ birth announcement” is suitable if the 
acquaintance warrants it; otherwise simply acknow- 
ledge by sending your card with “congratulations” 
written upon it. 

Isapet.—At well-reguiated hotels a hall-boy opens 
the door before you have time to ring; he will show 
you to a reception-room, where you will wait while he 
sends your card to your friend, aud brings the response 
to you. 

Marsory.—Make the little girl’s dress of nainsook 
flouncing with a long full skirt reaching to the ankles, 
Have a short round waist, tucked in front and back, 
and very large sleeves. Trim the neck and sleeves 
with embroidery. The receipt for bread and milk 
griddle-cakes given in Mrs. Herrick’s article shonld 
prove satisfactory if implicitly followed, and if the 
cakes are properly cooked. Perhaps the griddle was 
too greasy, or not hot enongh. The cakes may be 
made a little lighter by using two eggs instead of one, 
and if they are not dry enough, a little more flour 
may be added. Lemonade and light cakes will be 
quite suitable for your summer reception days. As 
you live so far from town, you might offer your guests 
delicate sandwiches or thin rolled bread and butter, 
and you might occasionally substitute iced tea or cof- 
fee for the lemonade. Have your drawing-room plea- 
santly shaded, pass small plates and doilies or napkins 
to the guests, and let them sip their iced drinks from 
tumblers or goblets, A table at one side of the room 
will hold the plates of cake, the pitchers, etc. ; or if 
you have a wide pleasant veranda, serve your refresh- 
ments there. You can provide a delicious variety of 
light cakes by making a good cup cake, and baking it 
in thin sheets in three shallow bisenit pans. Do not 
put too much butter in it, or it will be crumbly. Di- 
vide each cake in two; spread half of one with jelly, 
and lay the other half on this; spread half of another 
with a chocolate filling; and the third with a lemon 
or orange frosting. The top layer of each cake may 
be iced, and the cake cut into squares, triangles, dia- 
monds, etc. Mix these with macarvons or jumbles, 
and you will have a pretty yet simple dich. 
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THE MESSIAH HOME FOR CHILDREN. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

N 1884 the children of a Sunday-school class in Dr. Coll- 
I yer’s church held a little fair, from which the proceeds 
were six hundred dollars. Desirous to do something with the 
money to aid other children, they decided, after some dis- 
cussion, to open a smal] day nursery, using the fund they 
had in hand for a beginning, and trusting that more money 
would come in time. 

The new project flourished; but soon the parents of the 
little ones cared for during the day expressed the wish that 
their children should also be kept at night. Many of the 
mothers were hard-working, poorly paid women, who were 
unable to make comfortable homes for their children. To 
supply their want, the Messiah Home was begun. 

The first abiding-place of the new enterprise was in a small 
frame house in Fifty-third Street, capable of accommodating 
twenty-five children. There were about ten upon the roll at 
the outset, but the num- 
ber grew steadily, until 
these quarters were too 
narrow for them, and the 
little troop was moved into 
their present home in 
Rutherford Place, Stuyve- 
sant Square. This build 
ing will readily accommo- 
date forty children, and 
has not yet been crowded. 

Most of the inmates of 
the home are half-orphans, 
Whose mothers are at ser- 
vice or go out to work by 
the. day. They pay the 
board of their little ones 
on a scale proportioned to 
their earnings, and there is 
seldom any trouble in col- 
lecting the bills. In case 
of inability to pay, the claim 
is not unduly pressed, and 
no child has ever been dis- 
missed from the home be- 
cause of arrears in its board. 
The average sum received 
for each child is a dollar a 
week. 

The location of the Mes- 
siah Home is excellent. 
Situated on the west side 
of Stuyvesant Square, next 
to St. George’s Church, it 
overlooks the pleasant park 
that is the children’s play- 
ground in fine weather. 
The house is plainly but 
neatly furnished. The din- 
ing-room and kitchen .are 
in the basement. The 
back parlor on the second 
floor is occupied as an of- 
fice by Dr. Elizabeth Stow 
Brown, who is resident 
physician and manager, 
and for whom the children 
show a deep loyalty and 
affection. Upstairs are 
the play-room and sleep- 
ing-rooms. The latter are 
arranged according to the 
rules laid down by the 
Board of Health and the 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 
There is a space of two 
feet between the neat little 
iron beds, and six hundred 
cubic feet of air is allow- 
ed foreach child. Adjoin- 
ing the dormitories are the 
bath-rooms. There is no 
plumbing in the bedrooms. 

It is a real treat to any 

lover of children to look 
around on the merry, rosy 
faces of these little waifs. 
A greater contrast could 
not be imagined to the 
wan, pinched  counte- 
nances of the children one 
sees in the tenement-house 
districts. No lady in the 
land need care to have in 
her elegant nursery hap- 
pier, healthier-looking lit- 
tle wights than the band of 
blue check aproned girls 
and boys who romp in the 
nursery, or gather about the 
long table in the dining- 
room, intent upon their 
bowls of bread and milk, 
or are marshalled in ranks 
in the parlor for their even- 
ing prayers. This is per- 
haps the prettiest sight of 
all. The children stand in 
rows, the tallest at the 
back, and the wee toddlers in the front rank. The childish 
trebles are first lifted in a familiar hymn, and then the rev- 
erent little voices join in the Twenty-third Psalm. Then 
they kneel, the hands are folded, the heads bowed; the eyes 
closed, while all recite the Lord’s Prayer and the dear old 
** Now I lay me down to sleep.” With a few chanted words 
of praise, the little service is ended, and the children are their 
merry selves once more, clustering around Dr. Brown with 
their good-nights, and with eager accounts of the events of 
the day. Then they troop off up stairs, each big child lead- 
ing a younger one, who is her especial charge, or her baby, 
as the little mothers proudly say, and whom she proceeds to 
put to bed, the matron and the care-taker superintending the 
work. 

The children are, in the main, obedient and helpful. The 
older ones perform nearly all the light household tasks—the 
bed-making, sweeping, dusting, table-setting, dish-washing, 
etc. Their days are systematically divided. The big chil- 


dren help dress the little ones in the morning, and then all 
go down to the breakfast of porridge and milk. 


After that 
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there is time for a little house-work before school, at half 
after eight. This is conducted in the house by a regularly 
salaried teacher. The children under five are uot admitted 
to the schoo], but have their kindergarten three times a week. 
At twelve o’clock a detachment of girls is excused from 
school to go down and set the table for dinner, and half an 
hour later the whole class is dismissed. Immediately after 
dinner the children have their outing in the square, when 
the weather permits, the little ones in charge of the care-taker. 
Twice a week there is a cooking class for the older children, 
and once a week there is a sewing class, in which both boys 
and girls take part, 

No corporal punishment is ever administered to the chil- 
dren, and any necessary correction is bestowed in the form 
of deprivation of such privileges as attending church or go- 
ing on errands. In an extreme case the culprit is put to bed. 
Miss Weaver, the matron, is a woman of tact and judgment, 
and under her kindly rule there is little discord. 

A project for helping clothe the children was suggested by 
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A HOUSE GOWN 


one of the managers, and has served admirably. This is the 
plan of ‘‘adopting to clothe.” The adopters may choose 
their own protégé, who is to be clothed by his or her pro- 
tectors. Several children have been thus ‘‘ adopted to 
clothe” by circles or tens of King’s Daughters, and by Sun- 
day-school classes, as well as by private individuals, and the 
field is open to their imitators. 

The health regulations of the home are strict. Every 
evening there is a sanitary inspection by Dr. Brown, and 
any case of incipient illness is at once detected, and its victim 
isolated until it is deeided whether or not the complaint is 
contagious. Thus far there have been no serious illnesses in 
the home, and the sufferers from the ordinary maladies of 
childhood have been promptly transferred to the Willard 
Parker Hospital in East Sixteenth Street. To avoid all risks 
of importing disease, each new inmate of the home is kept 
in quarantine for ten days after admission, thus allowing any 
latent trouble to develop, if such there be. 

No children are admitted to the home under two or over 
ten years of age. The last of them all, little Irene, who is 
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termed the prima donna of the establishment, is a dear baby 
barely two years old, and has a memory more ready to ac- 
quire the songs and hymns of the older children than her 
tongue is apt to repeat them. Her efforts to lisp the words 
are pretty and pathetic, and her baby sang-froid and self- 
unconsciousness very bewitching. 

Of course the board of the children does not begin to cov- 
er the expenses of the institution. It has been a hard strug- 
gle sometimes to keep out of debt, but thus far, by the aid 
of subscribers and the efforts of the managers, they have 
been able to pay as they go. About once a year an enter- 
tainment is given to help defray expenses, and the manage- 
ment do all in their power to widen the circle of those who 
know the home and are interested in its progress. It is 
strictly unsectarian in its conduct, and Catholic and Protes- 
tant children are alike received. Begun in the Church of 
the Messiah, the organization speedily outgrew the limits of 
one denomination, and has been aided by churches of vari- 
ous creeds. The children have had their outings in the 
summer from the Vaca- 
tion Fund of the Board 
of Managersand through 
the kindness of the 
Seidl Society, and have 
shared in Sunday-school 
picnics and similar fes- 
tivities by individual 
bounty and by the gen- 
erosity of other institu- 
tions. The work is al- 
ready large, and it grows 
yearly. Whocan doubt 
that from the training of 
such a home there will 
come forth honest and 
earnest boys and girls, 
who, as they grow older, 
will lend their aid in 
making the future days 
better than these? 


A HOUSE GOWN 
BY WORTH. 
CHARMINGLY 
simple dress for 
the house is illustrated 
herewith. It is of self- 
colored woollen and 
dark otter brown velvet. 
Passementerie of gold 
and chenille is the trim- 
ming. The round bod- 
ice is a pretty variation 
of a design in great fa- 
vor with Worth. The 
front is curved low at 
the top below a velvet 
plastron. It is draped 
from the right shoulder, 
and crossed to hook in 
a straight line on the 
smooth left side. All 
the edges are bordered 
with passementerie. 
The velvet plastron is 
draped in curves, and is 
cut in one piece with the 
collar. A velvet girdle 
is folded around the 
hips. The sleeves ex- 
pand in a puff at the 
top, and are gathered in 
a ruffe high on the 
shoulders; a band of 
velvet and passementerie 
trims the wrists. The 
skirt front has slight 
movement, caused by 
folds caught up on 
the left by a chftelaine 
of loops; rows of the 
passementerie extend 
thence to the foot. The 
right side falls forward 
in a straight fold edged 
with the trimming. 
This design is being used 
for spring gowns of cré- 
pon or cashmere, or for 
challi dresses for sum- 
mer wear. 


COURT BED.- 
M A KERS. 

N amusing record of 

ancient domestic ser- 
vice is that concerning 
the customs of the court 
bedmakers in the time 
of Henry VII. Only 
men were employed, and 
with them it was rf ge 
ently ‘a fine art study.” 
A merry time, too, they 
must have had, with no 
hurry to speak of, if re- 
liance may be placed 
upon accounts handed down from ‘“‘ the king at arms” of the 
period. 

“First, by four sturdy young men, the curtains must be 
drawn, and a gentleman usher must hold them fast; the next 
touch of ceremony demanded that two squires should guard 
the bed’s head, and two yeomen of the crown must likewise 
watch at the bed’s foot, after which, all the stuff thereto ap- 
pertaining should be laid safely and evenly on a carpet at 
the foot of the bed, and so remain until the contents of the 
palliasse were remayde, and a yeoman should leap up and 
down thereon to array the litter, and lay on the canvass, and 
pat into smoothness the feather bed. 

‘*The under blanket, by way of eminence termed the fus- 
tian, was then cast on without wrynkles, and the sheet same- 
wise, the latter to be well tucked in; to be followed by a 
second sheet, blankets, and a final covering of marten’s fur 
and ermine. 

“ The pillows, beaten by a yeoman, were tossed.to the squires 
to place them as pleaseth the king's grace; and lastly, a sheet 
of Rennes linen was passed under the pillows.” 
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In Scarlet-Town where | was born 
ere was a fair maid dwellin’ 
Made every lad cry “Well-a-day "” 
Her name was Porters Fi en 
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Then lowly, flowly, fhe came up, 
And. flowly fhe came nigh him, 


Aird af the faid when there the came, 
~ Young man, | think you're dying.» 
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Barbara Allen 
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AMI in the merry month of May 
When green buds all were fwellin 


oung Jimmy Groves on his deathbed lay 
y* For fove of -Barbara- Allen - 


And death is prinfed on his face 
And o'er bis neast 1s flealin’ 

Then haffe away to comfort hing, 
Oh, lovely - Barbara -Alllen - 


When he. was dead and laid in grave 
Her bearf was filled with forrow 


O mother, mother, make my bed 
For | {half che to-morrow. 
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IN BAVARIA. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 

bleed’ the close of a clear bright day 

in February a young man, too thor- 
oughly American in appearance to have his 
nationality mistaken, made his way with a 
vigorous, alert step down the Amalien- 
strasse in Munich, and in the direction of 
an oddly shaped little dwelling which, held 
itself, as it were, aloof from its more closely 
built neighbors, boasted, in the solidly de- 
signed street, of a bit of forlorn garden, a low 
brick wall and iron gate, and was decorated 
quaintly with projections above its swing- 
ing casements, two or three gable ends, and 
at one side, in the second story, a skylighted 
studio. As our friend swung open the gate 
and presently ran up the four little steps lead- 
ing to the gayly painted front door, sounds of 
a piano and violin reached him clearly from 
this upper room; but he had no sooner 
knocked than the music came to a sudden 
halt, a narrow window in the studio was 
flung back, and a girl’s head and shoulders 
appeared, framed charmingly in the dark 
wood-work and thin ivy that clung about it. 
She was scarcely to be called pretty, but her 
happy young face, with its look of innocent 
candor, the really lovely dark blue eyes, red 
lips, and pretty teeth, the dimpling smile 
and saucy little chin—alt gave that impres- 
sion of youthful loveliness we call ‘‘ beauté 
du diable,” because of its power to captivate 
and enthrall in spite of standards ‘and ac- 
cepted types. The young man on the door- 
step, to judge by the expression in his eyes 
as they met the darkly fringed blue ones in 
the window, had no doubt whatever as to 
the girl’s piquant charm, but he chose to say, 
in a tone of merely business-like importance: 

‘*Miss Travers, is your brother at home? 
I want very much to see him.” 

The girl smiled, turned her head carelessly 
over her shoulder, said, in a soft thrush-like 
voice: ‘‘ Are you in, Michael? Here is Mr. 
Anderson wanting very much to see you.” 
She laughed lazily and looked down at the 
young man, nodding her head demurely. 
‘* Yes, he’s in. Romeo, wherefore art thou 
an Anderson? Deny thy great-aunt and re- 
fuse thy cousin, and—take all yourself.” 

The modern Romeo smiled, and a color 
rose in his thin, shrewd face. ‘‘ I have denied 
my great-aunt. Let me in, and I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

A quick step was to be heard within; then 
the front door was opened briskly by a tall 
young man in a velveteen painting coat, and 
with a pipe in his mouth, who welcomed the 
visitor cordially. 

“Where have you been hiding?” Travers 
exclaimed, as he led the way up a wide un- 
carpeted flight of stairs, which, curving to the 
right, terminated at the door of the studio. 
‘Old Gretchen has been in despair. She 
thought you repented of your barguin for the 
rooms down-stairs.” 

‘**Not a bit of it,” said George Anderson, 
eagerly. ‘‘I had to go to Nuremberg for 
Mrs. Damer. Well, and how do you do, 
Juliet, my dear?” 

This was to the girl who had greeted him 
from the window, and was now standing in 
the centre of a large picturesque room 
abounding in quaint pieces of furniture the 
brother and sister had ‘‘ picked up” on their 
Continental wanderings, rich in hangings of 
splendid colors paled by time, yet, in spite of 
its being the workshop where with his brush 
and pencil Travers was supposed to earn his 
bread and salt, rather dominated by the mu- 
sical instruments, of which he had several. 
A shining dark space not far from the win- 
dow held his piano; on it the violin Lisa 
had just laid down rested; above, against a 
piece of faded green Utrecht velvet, hung a 
mandolin of rare shape and value, and for 
the purchase of which, Travers might have 
told you, he had gone dinnerless during two 
months of his student life; while two slen- 
der-legged and thin-wooded polished tables 
held the bow and finger zithers which dur- 
ing an idle Bohemian tour the pair had 
bought, at the sacrifice of a new bonnet for 
Lisa and good cigars for Travers. The mu- 
sic open on the piano, and from which the 
brother and sister had been playing, was from 
Lohengrin, just then being conducted, at the 
opera over in the square, by the composer 
himself. 

‘Where have you been?” Lisa said, put- 
ting forward a high-backed tapestried chair, 
into which Anderson flung himself with an 
air of deep satisfaction. 

“Nuremberg. Powers above! may my 
great-aunt never send me ona like journey!” 

‘*No?” Travers, from force of habit when 
Anderson came in for a long séance, picked 
up his palette and brushes, and sat down at 
his easel. ‘‘ Lisa, go back to that pose, will 
you, like a good girl?” he said, absently. 
** You can listen to Anderson just as well 
there.” 

Anderson looked from the outlines on a 
large canvas before Travers to the girl, who, 
picking up a bit of pinkish drapery shot 
lightly with silver,wound it gracefully about 
her head, and drawing out a chair covered 
in curious copper-colored leather, sat down, 
the mandolin, wiih a dark red ribbon, slung 
from her shoulder, but resting idly on her 
knees. 

“Good color, isn’t it?” said Travers, look- 
ing at his sister, and then up into Anderson’s 
keen expressive countenance. ‘‘I got the 
idea from an old sketch of my uncle's. He 
had a wonderful sense of color, that dear old 
man, in spite of the fact that in his day, in 
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America, the limitations were something too 
dreadful to think of. He had the idea of a 
girl with a violin and this sort of color on 
his mind, I suspect, for he has left a dozen 
studies and sketches of the same thing.” 
Travers put down his brush, and going over 
to a chest of drawers, pulled one or two open 
before he found what he wanted. Then he 
produced a huge portfolio, and laid it on the 
wooden table near Anderson’s chair. ‘‘ Look 
at those drawings, will you? If only Dame 
Nature had not played my poor uncle such 
cruel tricks, he would have been a great man 
even in that arid period of art among our 
people.” 

Anderson directed his attention from Lisa 
in her copper-colored chair long enough to 
turn over half a dozen imperfectly finished 
water-colors, all of which, however, repre- 
sented the same girl’s face and figure—al- 
ways with pink and copper-color deftly har- 
monized to enrich beauty of a peculiar and 
dazzling type. But as he studied the 
sketches, at first idly, then with quickened 
interest, he asked himself where had he seen 
eyes like these fawn-like gray ones in the 
pictures painted fifty years ago; where a 
nose so daintily onael a chin at once so 
resolute and determined, yet cleft with such 
a bewitching dimple; and where, abso, just 
that peculiar turn of the head, half arch, 
half proud or disdainful, yet wholly charm- 
ing? He seemed, as he gazed at the sketches 
—compared, studied, analyzed them—to have 
only recently been impressed by form and 
color singularly like the artist’s model of 
half a century ago; then suddenly he brought 
a triumphant look up to meet Lisa’s eyes. 
**T have it!” he declared. ‘‘I know, Trav- 
ers, whom this picture looks like. I’ve just 
escorted her from Nuremberg—my aunt’s 
niece, Katherine Floyd.” 

Travers’s hand dropped suddenly. His 
strong dark face grew a trifle pale. ‘‘ Kath- 
erine Floyd!” he echoed. He laughed, just 
a little nervously, and stood up, looking over 
Anderson’s shoulder at the girl of fifty years 
ago, who seemed to smile up at him with 
eyes and lips that had haunted him for five 
years. ‘‘I have always seen the resemblance 
myself,” he went on, trying to steady his 
voice, but queerly conscious of a swifter 
stroke at his heart. ‘I used to know her 
some years ago in New York. Why, I didn’t 
know she was a relative of your aunt’s!” 

‘‘Oh yes,” said Anderson, carelessly. 
‘‘She belongs to the old girl, one may say. 
That is, her father lost everything just before 
he died, and she is wholly dependent on Mrs. 
Damer. I doubt if she need be so for long, 
however, as there are two or three men after 
her, amtold. But she is not easy to get on 
with. Not bad-tempered one bit, but so con- 
foundedly reserved! I never was more bored 
in my life than during that trip from Nu- 
remberg.” 

Only Lisa noted the curious gleam in 
Travers’s eyes as he listened; a look which 
changed his face like sunshine in darkness, 
So she was here! The girl he had given the 
best part of his whole nature to five long, 
unsettled, restless years ago! And he had 
vowed never to seek her, never willingly to 
see or hear from her again! Here! Not five 
blocks away! The same sky was once more 
above them, the same sunshine about them. 
She breathed the air laden with spring blos- 
som and fragrance that blew in his studio 
windows every morning; would tread with 
her free careless step—how well he knew it! 
—the same pavements that he walked over 
with his vigorous athletic stride; and yet a 
whole world, he was saying to himself, could 
not more effectually divide them than did 
the words she had once spoken: ‘“‘I would 
not want to love you, even if I could. I 
have other plans in life.” 

“Yes, sir,” continued Anderson, in the 
matter-of-fact business-like tone he assumed 
instinctively at times—‘‘ yes, sir; she’s too 
frigid to suit me. But there’s no question of 
her beauty. And my aunt is the one to make 
it draw a prize. Of all calculating, worldly- 
minded old women, my revered aunt Mar- 
tha takes the lead.” 

Travers painted in silence for a few mo- 
ments; then, without turning his head, he re- 
marked, ‘‘How does Miss Floyd look upon 
her aunt’s matrimonial projects?” 

‘‘Give it up,” was Anderson’s rejoinder. 
“‘T’d defy any one to know what that girl 
was thinking of, if she didn’t choose to tell. 
By-the-way, I’ve a card for you and your 
sister somewhere.” He fumbled in his pock- 
ets, and remembered with what difficulty he 
had managed to coax the invitations from his 
aunt. 

‘TI abhor these Bohemians,” the old lady 
had said, with what he called her ‘‘An- 
derson” sneer. ‘My only objection to tak- 
ing Kate to these second-hand Continental 
towns is that one is apt to run against some 
vulgar Americans. If it were not for having 
promised Baroness Breku to remain this 
month, I would never dream of staying an- 
other day.” 

Anderson had grinned to himself after he 
left his aunt’s apartment, thinking that he 
knew very well why the Baroness Breka had 
influenced his venerable relative’s move- 
ments. Was not her son at once the richest 
and most well-born of the little baronklings 
the old lady had encountered? And why 
should not Katherine’s good blood and noble 
beauty, with the modest dot she could give 
her, be a fair exchange for his old title and 
wide Bavarian acres? Oh yes, undoubtedly, 
the Baroness Breka must be conciliated. 
But as George walked away from the Kaiser- 


strasse, with two elaborately embellished 
cards in his pocket for his ‘‘ Bohemian” 
friends, he smiled to himself, wondering how 
the old lady would feel if he introduced Lisa 
Travers to her as his future wife! About as 
badly, he surmised, as if Katherine eloped 
with Travers himself. But, luckily, no harm 
could come of introducing the painter to his 
aunt’s niece. Travers was not a marrying 
man. Every one agreed as to that. 

“Here they are,” he said, finally produ- 
cing the cards, whereon,in flourishing German 
style, Mrs. Martha Damer requested the plea- 
sure of Mr. Michael Travers’s company to 
a musical, on the afternoon of February 22d, 
Washington’s Birthday, at 4 P.m.; also the 
pleasure of Miss Travers’s company to the 
same select and harmonious entertainment. 

Travers read his card with a queer smile. 
Of course he would not go. But the next 
minute he caught Lisa’s eyes fixed, with a pa- 
thetic wistful appeal in them, on his face, and 
his resolution faltered. The poor child had so 
little chance of anything social in their rather 
struggling life, and, after all, why should 
he fear meeting her again? Might it not well 
and completely cure him of that one ‘‘ mid- 
summer madness’? 

‘Mrs. Damer is very kind,” said Travers, 
presently. “ Lisa will write, accepting for us 
both. hy homme, Anderson, remember me 
kindly to Miss Floyd—that is, if she hasn’t 
forgotten me. Ask her if she ever plays ‘ No. 
26’ now. She’ll know what you mean, I ex- 

~ 

Half an hour later Anderson stood jingling 
the bell at the gate of a massive-looking, im- 
posing stone house in the Kaiserstrasse, into 
which he was speedily admitted by an Italian 
servant, who had been part of Mrs. Damer’s 
establishment, wherever she lived, for the past 
fifteen years. Paolo knew all the family 
history—all its pride, its pretensions, aspira- 
tions, its rights and its wrongs—and while he 
was absolutely devoted to his mistress, he 
was the very humblest slave Miss Floyd could 
desire; but it should not, according to Paolo’s 
view of things, be permitted that the beau- 
tiful signorina marry either that tall dark- 
browed Baron Breka or this slim, wiry, 
shrewd young American, for all his dollars. 
Only a prince in manner, looks, and purse 
would be good enough, Paolo decided, for 
his gracious young lady. Accordingly, he 
admitted George Anderson with some hau- 
teur. Oh yes, the ladies were in the salon! 
Paolo never forgot his duties and the etiquette 
of his mistress’s household, and ushered An- 
derson politely down a tapestry-hung hall, 
with a great window overlooking the gardens 
of royalty, and into a vast apartment, with a 
polished floor, innumerable rugs, and rich 
hangings, furniture of a varied description, 
marking the extent of Mrs. Damer’s journey- 
ings and the very conventional character of 
her taste in form and color; while,since An- 
derson had last been here, he noted a new 
departure—every where they could be heaped 
up, in bowls or vases, were all the flowers 
the Munich market of that morning could 
produce, while Katherine Floyd, who was 
responsible for this lavish distribution of 
spring blossoms, was seated at the piano, 
idling over some music which Baron Breka 
had: sent in thé day before. 

The resemblance to the girl in the sketches 
Travers had shown him an hour ago struck 
Anderson newly as Miss Floyd rose and came 
forward with her stately air and cold little 
smile to greet him. Mrs. Damer was knitting 
near the porcelain stove; a tall, queenly look- 
ing woman of seventy, with a clear-cut well- 
preserved face, made remarkable by a pair of 
eyes, out of which, it would seem, the fires of 
youth and ambition would never be wholly 
quenched. These eyes were lifted now sharp- 
ly to her nephew’s good-humored face. 

“ Did you give those Traverses the cards, 
George?” was her first remark. 

‘‘I did. You will doubtless receive an ac- 
ceptance by this evening.” 

“‘T ought not to have allowed myself to be 
overpersuaded,” said Mrs. Damer, shortly. 
Her needles flew. ‘‘ Katherine has remind- 
ed me that this painter is a man she used to 
know at Nantucket; at least he spent a sum- 
mer there when she was at the Corlies cot- 
tage.” 

** Well, he couldn’t at any period of his 
career have been disreputable—Travers,” 
said Anderson, smiling. 

‘*T’'m not saying that,” pronounced the old 
lady; ‘‘all the same, it’s not an acquaintance 
I care to renew.” 

‘*He didn’t seem anxious himself to come, 
I must admit,” observed George. ‘‘ He’s 
been run after considerably, all the same; 
but as he and his sister can’t entertain very 
well, they seldom go out. By-the-way, Miss 
Floyd, he desired his kind regards to you, 
and told me to ask you if you ever played 
‘No. 26’ now.” 

The girl’s fair, still face glowed. ‘Oh, 
does he remember that?” she asked, quickly. 
‘Yes, indeed! I used to wonder why he 
was not a musician instead of an artist.’’ 

**So do many people. His sister is a won- 
derfully clever violinist.” 

‘*What?” demanded Mrs. Damer, with 
sudden interest. ‘ Does she play well?” 

‘“‘Uncommonly. Her master, Fliegelman, 
has been very anxious to bring her out in 
concert, but, of course, a man like Travers 
would not hear of it.” 

Mrs. Damer remained lost in thought for 
a moment. The musical to be given on 
the following Thursday had been arranged 
by the shrewd and worldly-wise old lady 
with a view to impressing the Brekas and 
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their circle with her capacity for organizin 
an affair of the kind without their aid, an 
to carry this out she had taxed her resources 
and ingenuity severely. Nothing would have 
induced her to employ or invite to perform 
any of the baroness'’s special clique, so hith- 
erto unknown talent had been hunted up, 
coaxed, bribed, finally prevailed upon, to lend 
itself to the old lady’s service, and all had 
promised well until this morning—her violin- 
ist failed her unexpectedly. He was com- 
pelled to go north on family business. Not 
alone would Kate’s duet fall through there- 
by, but where would be the Lohengrin trio, 
the quartette from Tannhaiiser, to say nothing 
of the Meistersinger solo? For, owing to the 
presence in town of the great master himself, 
Mrs. Damer's musical was to be largely Wag: 
nerian in programme. 

‘Plays really well, does she?” queried the 
old lady, with one of those quick flashes 
from her great eyes at Anderson’s carelessly 
happy face. 

**You should hear her,” was his calm re- 
joinder. 

“T will. Do you suppose, George, you 
could induce her to play at the musical? 
I’ve lost Hirschman. She would have to 
practise, though, with the others.” 

“T will try to manage it, Aunt Patty,” 
said Anderson, stifling his air of triumph. 
‘‘But I warn you of one thing. They are 
very exclusive and punctilious, those two. 
You will have to call upon her—you and 
Miss Floyd both.” 

And he hastened to explain that he had 
just taken the first floor of the cottage in 
which the Traverses lived. If his aunt and 
Miss Floyd would honor him at coffee, say 
that afternoon, and perhaps loan him Paolo 
for the occasion, he would invite the brother 
and sister down, and then everything could 
be pleasantly arranged, and it would be no 
trouble to go up one flight of stairs and see 
the painter's studio, and possibly hear Miss 
Travers play. 

‘**Now don’t be stiff about it, Travers,” he 
was saying an hour or two later, when, his 
aunt’s gracious consent having been obtain- 
ed, Anderson had rushed back to the paint- 
er’s rooms to make arrangements for the af- 
ternoon, ‘‘Even if you don’t like Kitty 
Floyd, you can be civil to her for once, and— 
By Jove, Travers!” he added, suddenly, his 
honest face aflame, ‘‘ don’t you see what I’m 
after? Of course, I'm my own master, and 
could buy and sell the old woman twice 
over; but she’s the only near female relation 
I possess, and if Lisa will give me any sort 
of hope, isn’t it better to have the women 
of the family good friends? Don’t you see?” 

Travers’s thin dark cheek glowed. Utter- 
ly unlike as the two were, he and Anderson 
had been fast friends since the latter nursed 
him through a low fever in Naples two years 
ago, and as he watched the honest keen face 
of the young fellow before him, he felt a 
sense of gratitude for the happiness that was 
about to fill his little sister’s life. He had 
guessed her secret long ago. 

‘*You have my blessing, old man,” Trav- 
ers said, in the restrained voice he had at 
times. ‘‘ And—well, I'll try to be civil, as 
you say, for once, even to Miss Floyd. Does 
—have you hinted this to Lisa?” he added, 
abruptly. 

“Not I. No. I was waiting to give 
that long-legged Uhlan who used to have 
the freedom of the studio his innings. I 
wanted to see how she meant to treat him. 
I half suspected she was in love with him, 
and if so, then your humble servant would 
spare himself the pain of a little n-o, no!” 

‘* Fleischman!” laughed Travers. ‘‘Oh, 
+ you regard him as a rival? Well, ask 

visa,” 

But Anderson wisely refrained from any 
love-making until after his aunt’s all-impor- 
tant call, in spite of seeing Lisa with old 
Gretchen fly about his little salon and the 
adjoining library down-stairs, making things 
bright, attractive, and cheerful for his im- 
promptu coffee party. Half a dozen people 
had been hastily invited, Anderson conclud- 
ing that there was greater safety in numbers; 
the less chance of any restraint, or even that 
peculiarly chilling manner which Mrs. Da- 
mer could at times assume, to the utter de- 
spair of any sensitive soul near her. He had 
made Lisa promise to play if they adjourned 
later to the studio, and when the last touches 
had been given to his well-furnished rooms, 
the girl might have been heard, up in the 
second story, bringing out of her genuine 
Stradivari notes, caressing, tender, enthrall- 
ing in their tone, and to which George, who 
knew and cared less than old Gretchen about 
music, listened as he might have to a siren’s 
voice. 

Meanwhile, before a long mirror in a Flor. 
entine frame set between the windows of her 
huge bedchamber, Katherine Floyd survey- 
ed herself with an air half despondent, half 
wistful. It was five years ago, she was say- 
ing to herself. Five years! Well, anything 
may happen in that time. The girl smiled, 
and moved away from the glass which had 
reflected her rich dark velvet costume, her 
little toque of fur, her beautiful sad counte- 
nance, with the eyes, the lips, the dimpled 
chin, and the soft oval cheek so like John 
Deane’s sketch of fifty years ago. She had 
not dared to question George Anderson about 
him. How was she to meet him? Had she 
not only this very day assured her aunt she 
was incapable of sentiment, and that no 
doubt Baron Breka would do as well as any 
one should she ever marry. And now? 
Katherine gave a little shiver and moved 
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away out of the room, down the long echo- 
ing-hall to her aunt’s salon, where the old 
lady, gorgeous in black velvet and old lace, 
with a dozen plumes in her felt bonnet, was 
waiting. Why was it that the mere mention 
of this man’s name, the fact that she was to 
see him once again, look at him, hear his 
voice, touch his hand, had set al] her pulses 
throbbing, had wakened her, as it were, from 
a cold sleep as of death? 

‘You must manage your manner nicely, 
Kate,” the aristocratic-looking old lady was 
saying as they drove toward the Amalien- 
strasse. ‘‘Of course I am delighted to have 
this girl play, but we don’t want to encour- 
age anything like intimacy. Dear me! what 
a curious little house! I suppose this is it.” 

‘*It is charming,” said Katherine, as they 
alighted. 

The afternoon lights were flaming against 
the quaintly projecting windows. The ivies 
on Travers’s studio had caught the glow, and 
the dark wood-work of the lintels shone and 
glistened. Paolo, with a very impressive 
manner, admitted them. He had renewed 
acquaintance with Travers, who had once— 
that same mad summer-time—done him a 
great service, and now, thought the emotion- 
al creature, he could, perhaps, help the noble 
signor, humble though his position in ‘ the 
family” might be. 

‘The gentleman—the great artist upstairs, 
signora,” he half whispered to his stately old 
mistress, and speaking in Italian, ‘‘is at pre- 
sent entertaining some noble company. I 
know well who he is. He is famous all the 
world over.” 

Mrs. Damer might silence Paolo with a 
gesture of her slim gray-gloved hand; but 
the wily old man’s words penetrated, as he 
meant they should, and tinged her manner 
with the sort of graciousness none knew bet- 
ter how to assume than this veteran leader 
of society. She expressed herself as charm- 
ed with George’s apartment. 

‘Really, quite picturesque, George,” she 
observed, moving from one room to the oth- 
er; ‘‘and now, where are your friends?” 

‘‘My dear aunt,” said Anderson, with a 
most innocent manner, ‘‘ Travers has his 
place full of company, as it happens, and all 
we can do is to go up there first. Then I will 
ask the whole crowd down here to coffee.” 

Mrs. Damer’s brows drew together for an 
instant. But she was here for a purpose, 
and accordingly, a few moments later, the 
buzz of conversation in Travers’s big studio 
was suddenly interrupted, as Anderson, with 
the two distinguished-looking ladies, came 
into the room. 

Travers was facing the door. He saw 
Anderson, heard him go through the for- 
mula of introduction, was conscious of Lisa’s 
bird-like voice saying something to old Ma- 
dame Damer; but his actual vision, his clear 
senses, took in but one touch, that of Kath- 
erine’s gloved hand in his; but one voice, 
that of the woman he loved, saying, ‘‘It is a 
long time since we saw each other, Mr. Trav- 
ers.” And then the queer, dreamy, bewilder- 
ing moment was over, and he found himself 

lacing a chair for her, while two people she 
a Hoa Breka and a spruce little Eng- 
lishman from the embassy—were approach- 


ing. 

Sirs. Damer swept the room with a con- 
descending glance. Of course, it was an 
artist’s studio, and that sort of jumble in 
colors and furniture had to be expected, but 
it was really not so bad as she had feared. 
And the girl was certainly very — well, 
charming. ‘‘I hear you play so well, Miss 
Travers,” the old lady said, in her most af- 
fable manner. 

‘IT suppose I do,” assented Lisa, smiling. 

It was easy to progress from this to a re- 
quest that Miss Travers would ‘‘ favor them.” 

Anderson's shrewd, kindly glance was nev- 
er away two minutes from his aunt and Trav- 
ers’s sister. He colored with pleasure when 
the latter shot him a little inquiring ‘‘ What 
shall I do?” sort of look. 

‘‘She’ll play ‘26,’” declared George, jump- 
ing up. ‘‘Come, Travers, that was the num- 
ber, wasn’t it?” 

But Travers urged that Miss Floyd under- 
take the piano part. ‘I will not be too crit- 
ical,” he said, smiling gravely at her. ‘‘ You 
used to accuse me of severity, I remember.” 

‘*T have played it so often since,” the girl 
answered, ‘‘that I dare to defy you now.” 

Lisa lifted her Stradivari with almost a ca- 
ress in the touch of her slim fingers. Kath- 
erine, who had laid aside her wrap and 
gloves, sat down, a strange, half-stifled, half- 
joyous feeling overpowering her for a mo- 
ment. What did it, could it, all mean? What 
had happened to make all the foolish mists, the 
vain ambitions, of five years ago vanish, as it 
were, into thin air? She had certainly not 
been conscious of any revolutionary process 
in her nature since, as a girl of two-and- 
twenty, she had rejected this man’s passion- 
ate, honest avowal of a perfect love, yet the 
mere fact of once more being in his presence 
had suddenly revealed to her the knowledge 
that a change had been slowly, surely, abso- 
lutely taking place. Her vacillations, her re- 
jection of this lover and that, appealed to her 
now as mile-stones on this journey of trans- 
formation. She understood it the moment 
their eyes met. It was simply that she had 
loved him all along without believing it. 

Beethoven has written many a sonata of 

reater power and calibre than ‘‘ 26,” with 
its delicious faint andante, yet I question if 
to two people in that company any of his 
works ever gave the same satisfaction. 
While Katherine played, the music of Lisa’s 
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marvellous old violin blending divinely with 
the piano accompaniment, Travers could see 
a wide old-fashioned parlor in the Nantucket 
cottage; could hear the lapping of waves on 
the distant beach; could see the fleecy sum- 
mer clouds moving idly across a sky blue 
with the azure of a perfect June. And at 
the piano, across which some one had flung 
a trailing vine of green with scarlet blossoms, 
the figure of a girl in a white gown, whose 
face, full of a soft maidenly beauty, a sweet 
serious charm, was turned to meet his as she 
played the music he was listening to at this 
moment. Could that have been five years 
ago, or was it yesterday? 

‘“Wonderful!” the old lady was saying, a 
moment later. ‘‘ My child, you are a genius.” 

A little group surrounded Lisa. Travers 
was for a moment detached from the others 
with Kate Floyd. 

‘*There is some sorcery in that music,” he 
said, smiling, and trying vainly to keep a 
strange dpa out of his look and man- 
ner. ‘‘ Five years ago—” 

She interrupted him, the color ebbing back 
to her pale cheeks. ‘‘ Don’t spoil this hour 
by any unkind recollection,” she said, quickly. 

‘*Unkind?” he laughed, almost gayly. “I 
feel as though some strange elixir had been 
held to my lips, and I dared to challenge 
fate by drinking it. What have we been 
about, I wonder, all these years? Don’t turn 
away, Katherine. I read your eyes clearly 
ten minutes ago. I shall demand an hour of 
your time presently, and we shall exchange 
our way-side reminiscences. When shall it 
be, Kate? I will go to the Kaiserstrasse ear- 
ly to-morrow.” 

The portfolio, with John Deane’s sketches 
of the dark-eyed, sweet-lipped girl in pink, 
remained on the table where Anderson had 
left it that morning, and sitting near by, with 
the baron standing over her, Madame Damer 
opened the leaves; and turned face upward 
the sketch that had startled Anderson that 
morning. 

‘* Madame is ill?” said Breka, in his some- 
what husky voice, suddenly. 

The old lady lifted her dark eyes to his face, 
smiled faintly, the lips that tried to move 
nearly as ashen as her cheeks. ‘‘ Not at all,” 
she contrived to speak at last. ‘‘ The room 
seemed a little warm, that is all.” 

Her hand rested, a leaden weight, on the 
portfolio. The girl in the old water-color, 
with her somewhat bizarre dress of cop- 
per-color and flesh pink, with her daz- 
zling eyes, her captivating chin, and laugh- 
ing mouth, looked up at her, and seemed to 
mock the years that had gone by since John 
Deane painted her living charms in his 
sketch-book. She had been such a radiant, 
imperious, pleasure-loving, but true-hearted 
girl! And John Deane had flung his whole 
life away for her; would have laid it at her 
feet for one loving look, one word of re- 
sponse to his devotion. 

‘* We are going down stairs for our coffee, 
Aunt Martha,” Anderson was saying, while 
she still sat there stonily looking at the girl 
in pink. 

‘* Yes?” Mrs. Damer rose, and turned her 
white beautiful old face, with its gleaming 
eyes, toward Travers. ‘‘I want to detain 
Mr. Travers here for a few moments,” she 
said, smiling. ‘‘ We will join you presently.” 

The air of command, Anderson thoroughly 
understood, conveyed to him a certainty that 
the old lady bad some profounder reason 
than appeared for this suggestion, and he 
managed to usher every one down to his 
rooms in gay good-humor. He was in the 
highest spirits. Optimist by nature and cir- 
cumstance, Anderson caught every gleam 
of sunshine and turned it into gold, and Mrs. 
Damer’s whole manner this afternoon had 
set his fancies in the brightest glow. 

Travers looked at her almost appealingly 
when they were left alone. He made no 
doubt but that she wished to speak to him of 
Kate. 

Mrs. Damer did not move from her station 
near the table. Her hand still rested on the 
portfolio, and her eyes were fixed eagerly 
now upon his face. 

‘*Mr. Travers,” she said, in a voice full of 
restrained emotion, ‘‘ where did you get that 
picture, may I ask?” 

He told her, aud waited wonderingly. Mrs. 
Damer walked over to the western window, 
and stood there, looking out at the jumble of 
red roofs in the market-place, the swirl of 
the pigeons as they flew across the faintly 
streaked blue sky. Her face was turned in 
profile toward Travers. Her cheeks were 
flushed a delicate soft pink. A queer look 
of youth, of new beauty, seemed to have 
lighted up the perfectly chiselled features. 
He saw on the wrinkled chin the mark of 
where a dimple had cleft it in its days of 
_— charm. The poise of old Madame 

amer’s head on her shoulders was still in- 
stinct with grace, and the touch of imperi- 
ousness remained which had made it impres- 
sive in her younger days. 

‘*So John Deane was your uncle,” the old 
lady said, after a moment's vibrating sileuce. 
She turned her head now, and looked at him 
with flushed cheeks, and eyes in whose 
depths the slumbering fire of fifty years ago 
seemed suddenly set aflame. ‘‘I—I did not 
suppose one could really remember anything 
one felt half a century ago, but the sight of 
those pictures has set me back fifty years. 
Mr. Travers, will you do a worldly, lonely, 
discontented old woman, who has let the best 
things of life pass her by, a favor? Give me 
those pictures. Tell me anything you know 
of—of how your uncle regarded the girl who 


sat for them. When I am dead they shall all 
be yours again.” 

ravers was strangely moved. His uncle 
had been his ideal—his inspiration. There 
arose before him a swift vision of the ear- 
nest, patient, noble life spent all for others, 
knowing few earthly ties, scant personal hap- 
piness. Exacting so little, lavishing so much! 

‘He lived and died in the fear of God,” 
said Travers, shortly. This splendid luxu- 
rious old woman of the world, standing there 
before him, seemed to embody what had been 
the pain and misery, secretly carried to his 
grave, of John Deane’s life. Who was she, 
that she had dared to be untrue to him? 

‘‘ He never told me one word of this girl,” 
said Travers, with a touch of scorn, and lay- 
ing his hand on the sketch below it. “ Per- 
haps he forgother. Perhapsshe had proven 
herself unworthy—below his standard. Yet 
—yes—I have often thought, looking at the 
sketches he must have made with all of his 
honest heart, at one time he loved her.” 

Madame Damer slowly inclined her head. 
“‘ Yes,” she said, with pale lips—‘‘ yes, at one 
time he loved her.” Her eyes searched the 
young man’s face sadly. ‘‘She was not true 
to him, but she paid—bitterly—cruelly for 
it. Try not to judge her harshly.” 

Travers drew nearer to his visitor and held 
outhishand. His scorn had left him. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Damer,” he said, gravely, ‘‘you shall have 
every one of the pictures. You will care for 
them and prize them. They have a strange 
look of Kate about them. See!”—he moved 
toward the easel, and turned the sketch of 
Lisa toward her. “I started this the other 
~ Now I shall ask Kate to sit for it.” 

‘aolo’s slim dark hand was visible drawing 
back the portiére. ‘‘ Pardon, signora,” he 
said, seriously; “but the Baron Breka is 
compelled to leave.” 


**So we are really to congratulate Miss 
Floyd.” Baroness Breka observed, in her 
smoothest voice, the afternoon of Madame 
Damer’s musical. ‘‘ Well, every one ad- 
mires Mr. Travers.” 

‘*T think they will be happy,” the old lady 
said, with a faint smile. 

‘“‘And Mr. Anderson? We hear—” 

“‘ Yes,” Madame Damer nodded her head, 
and smiled again. “These young people 
settle everything nowadays for themselves.” 


PARTICULAR PACKING. 


N packing there are always some articles 
with which especial pains must be taken. 
Whether they are to be put into storage, or 
only conveyed from one dwelling-house in 
the city to another, pictures, ornaments, 
china,and books must be wrapped and packed 
carefully in covered boxes, barrels, or cases 
if one would keep them in good condition. 

Those who have choice books, or china and 
pictures of value, often prefer to hire expe- 
rienced packers in order to insure the safety 
of their treasures. This method has many 
advantages, and in the case of articles too 
large to be safely handled is undoubtedly to 
be recommended. Yet it is an expensive 
luxury to hire such packing done, and for 
people who wish to be economical, out of the 
question. And it is not impossible for un- 
skilled hands to preserve their possessions in- 
tact by employing a few contrivances which 
others have found useful. 

There are some peopie who have a genius 
for packing, and who seem to know instinct- 
ively the best and most compact arrange- 
ment of a box or a trunk. The way to put 
things that they may take up the least room, 
yet be the handiest to reach when wanted, 
seems to come to them without effort. Where 
one woman produces only a hopeless confu- 
sion and a tangle of conflicting articles, a 
woman of this sort with a deft touch or two 
unravels the disorder, and leaves a pleasant 
regularity in its stead. She it is who can 
make a neat parcel out of goods which an- 
other gives up in despair; she it is who can 
pack a travelling bag and never forget the 
most important thing that should go into it. 
Such a woman needs not to be told how to 
pack her china or her books. To her happy 
fingers all such knowledge comes “‘ by natur.” 

Straw or excelsior (which is finely prepared 
wood shavings) is the best material for pack- 
ing china. Excelsior is employed by china 
merchants, and can be bought of an uphol- 
sterer, by whom it is used to fill common 
bedding. Strong, well-made barrels will be 
found convenient receptacles for putting up 
china. For very fine goods it might be bet- 
ter to use small cases, such as are described 
for packing books. It is better not to have 
too many treasures in one box, on the same 
principle, perhaps, that we are told not to 
put all our eggs into one basket. 

In packing china or fragile wares of any 
sort, care should be taken that no article 
touches the sides, top, or bottom of the barrel. 
A knock or jar at that spot would be apt to 
cause a disaster. Let the space around be 
filled up with excelsior. Dishes which are 
alike in shape, as cups, plates, etc., can be 
fitted into each other, with layers of soft pa- 
per between, and the whole package envel- 
oped in paper. When a bed of the packing 
material is prepared at the bottom of the 
barrel, the packages can be laid in, one by 
one, taking care that they do not touch each 
other, and the filling pushed firmly and care- 
fully into all spaces. Each package should 
be tucked tightly into its place, that no jar of 
the barrel can disturb it, as looseness begets 
joggling, and joggling breakage. In like 
manner, ornaments of a brittle nature can be 
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wrapped in plenty of soft material, and put 
into boxes, being careful to fix them so firmly 
toward the centre that no shaking of the 
box can dislodge them. Small pictures can 
be tied up together, several in one package. 
They should be arranged so that two face each 
other, and soft cloths laid over the glass or 
face of the picture and across the corners of 
the frames. The whole should be covered 
with a large thick cloth, which it will be 
found best to sew on. 

Books are, to those who love them, worthy 
of as tender care as any other belongings. 
Paper books, magazines,and old bound books 
of no great value, can be carried safely in 
barrels. Clean, strong barrels must be se- 
lected ; flour barrels are generally firm,smooth, 
and free from projecting nails or splinters. 
The barrel should be lined throughout with 
newspapers, and the books be tied in pack- 
ages, and each set of pamphlets, or several 
books together, wrapped in paper. These 
packages can be piled into the barrel. Bar- 
rels are easy to handle in moving, and their 
shape prevents them being too solidly packed 
with books, 

Books are very heavy goods to transport, 
and in buying boxes for packing them the 
mistake is usually made of selecting those 
which are too large. Small boxes, not more 
than twenty-four by fourteen inches in size, 
and about ten inches deep, are the best to 
use, for many reasons. They are more easi- 
ly packed; they can be put into smaller 
space; they can be lifted, carried, and shift- 
ed comfortably by one person; their contents 
can be so divided that the books first wanted 
can be reached without a general unpacking 
to discover the right ones. Such boxes could 
be made by a carpenter, and kept for the 
contingency of a second moving; but others 
which will answer the purpose can be bought 
of any grocer for about ten cents apiece. 
The cover can be got with the box, although 
it is generally in two parts. These boxes are 
used for holding cereals or canned goods. 
They should be picked out by the purchaser, 
and will be found clean, smooth, and strong 
enough to hold all that can be put into them. 

The boxes should be lined, bottom and 
sides, with sheets of stout brown paper. If 
newspapers are used, two or three thickness- 
es are required. Enough of the paper is left 
on all sides to fold smoothly over the top of 
the books after the box is full. Handsomely 
bound books should each be wrapped sep- 
arately. If books are laid in without wrap- 
piag, those of uniform size should go togeth- 
er, as far as possible, that they may be piled 
evenly. Sheets of paper can be laid between 
the layers of books. A good way is to pass 
the sheet over one book and down under the 
next, reversing the order in the next row. 
This will prevent the edges and corners of 
each book knocking against its neighbor. . 

Strips of heavy pasteboard, or of the cor- 
rugated or cork paper which comes for pack- 
ing, are valuable to slip between piles of 
books. Another contrivance to save fancy 
bindings is wads of soft tissue-paper stuffed 
against the backs and front edges and be- 
tween the books. A still better way to keep 
corners from breaking and getting frayed is 
to make protectors to fit over each of the 
four corners of a book. 

These protectors are made of little strips 
of tin, thin enough to bend easily. Scraps of 
such tin can be obtained at any tinsmith or 
hardware store. The shop-keeper will give 
away pieces which are too small for his use; 
but enough for a large quantity of books can 
be bought for a few cents. With a large pair 
of shears cut the tin into pieces twice as long 
as wide; one inch by twoisa goodsize. For 
large books the size can be increased, keeping 
the same proportion. These pieces are to be 
covered with paper. Writing-paper or smooth 
brown paper will do. The papers should 
be a little longer than the tin, to cover any 
roughness of the edge, and three times as 
wide. The tin is laid in the middle, and the 
paper folded in such a manner that it is dou- 
ble on one side; this is the inside. Then 
bend over the two corners of one longest 
side until they meet at a point in the middle 
of the opposite side, after the style of folding 
for a child’s cocked paper hat. The tin is 
now folded into the shape of a right-angled 
triangle. Slipped over the corners of a book 
cover, it will keep its place, and effectually 
protect the book from injury. 

In packing books the boxes should not be 
filled so full that when the cover is fastened 
down the books press tightly together or the 
bindings are bent. A space of half an inch 
at the top filled in with soft paper or pieces 
of cloth will keep books in place, and give 
them room to lie smoothly. Lastly, the out- 
side sheets of paper should be folded over 
and turned down evenly on all sides to keep 
out the dust before the cover is nailedon. A 
card should be tacked on every box, specify- 
ing the kind and number of books it holds. 
If books are sorted and packed with some 
regularity—as books of travel, poetry, or his- 
tory together—there need be no trouble about 
finding any volume required. In packing, 
anything which is fastened up should have 
the nature of its contents plainly marked on 
the outside. 

Books should not be unpacked until tlie 
new home is fairly in order, and book shelves 
ready to receive them. It certainly does 
books no good to lie piled up in corners 
waiting until somebody has leisure to put 
them into their places. Even if the only ob- 
jection to that method is the quantity of dust 
they gather, we know that dust is the worst 
ehemy of a book. Eva Lovett Carson. 


| 
| 
| 
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Sprane Har. 


Parasols. 


See illustrations on page 333, 


tee parasol at the left of this group is com- 
posed of alternate insertions of lace and 
black velvet ribbon, with a deep ruffle of lace 
surrounding the edge. The centre is lined 
with black silk, only the outermost lace in- 
sertion being transparent. Black velvet bows 
ornament the handle. Another black lace 
parasol is of piece lace mounted over colored 















Fig. 1.—Sprrine AND SuMMER Hats. 


Spring Hat. 


BLACK chip hat, with soft wide brim lined with fleecy 
fA grenadine of a light gray shade. The brim is caught 
up directly in front with loops of black velvet. A band of 
velvet surrounds the crown, and light gray ostrich feathers 
complete the trimming. 


Spring and Summer Hats. 


DOTTED lace bonnet is illustrated in the group 
JA Fig. 1, which has a double coronet of black velvet 
studded with steel. A lace scarf is draped underneath the 
coronet, the ends brought forward from the back, forming 
the strings. A half wreath of roses rises from the back, 
surrounding some loops of Iace. 

A wide round hat of black lace straw shown in the illus- 
tration droops at the front and turns up in a revers at the 
back. The brim is unlined. A butterfly bow of dark olive 
green velvet trims the front, with pointed ends caught against 
the sides by jet ball pins. A coral pink velvet ribbon is 
slipped under the knot of the green bow, and brought around 
the crown to rise in loops at the back, framed in a wreath of 
pale pink roses 

The toque illustrated is composed principally of white 
Neapolitan straw lace. The frame consists of a yellow net 
brim with an open crown crossed from front to back by a 
stont wire. The brim is covered with straw lace, the edges 
resting on a flat roll of ribbon set underneath. The wire of 
the crown is covered with ribbon, and to it two bands of 
lace are attached. A rosette of pale copper-colored ribvon 
is at the front, with two bands extending along the sides and 
terminating in a knot at the back. A wreath of ivy leaves 
with berries completes the trimming. 

The wide round hat illustrated in Fig. 2 is of black chip, 
with a tulle facing in the brim. A folded band of black 
velvet surrounds the crown, with a cut jet buckle at the 
front, and two clusters of black ostrich tips curl forward 
from the back. 

The young lady's turban, Fig. 3, is of fancy straw, with a 
puff of black velvet on the deep turned-up brim. The sole 
trimming is a feather pompon with an aigrette rising at the 
back. 

The breakfast cap, Fig. 4, is surrounded with full frills of 
embroidered chiffon muslin, with a fall of deep lace veiling 
the open top of the crown. A twisted copper pink ribbon, 
with loops at the front, is among the chiffon frills. Fig. 2—Wipr Har with PiuMes. 


NY 


Fig. 3.—Spantsu Toque. 
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changeable surah. <A lace ruffle’ the sleeves. The second costume is 
around the edge is headed byasurah of violet bengaline with chevron- 
ruche. Ribbon bows, connected bya _ striped bengaline in two tones of the 
‘*bridle,” trim the lace cover, and a same color. A narrow insertion of 
ribbon bow is on the silver-studded the chevron stripes is in the left side 
and silver-tipped handle. On the of the skirt. The sleeves and vest of 
right of the group are shown three _ the bodice are of stripes, and also the 
sun-umbrellas—one of Cleopatra silk added tabbed basque. The bodice 
witlr a darker border, a second of opens on a pleated guimpe and high 
crossbarred lavender surah, and a_ collar of pale yellow crape. 

third of horizontally striped dark 
blue silk. These ‘‘ en tout cas” have 
long handles, which are made to un- 
screw for convenience in packing, 
and are each provided with a case of 
the same silk. 





















































Visiting and Re- 
ception Toilettes. 


N the model of 

which two views 
are given light tan- 
colored Bedford 
cord is. combined 
with chenille-figured 
woollen, with a 
brown design on a 
tan ground, <A nar- 
row tablier of the 
figured fabric is in 
the scanty front of 
the skirt, and a nar- 3 mee UES fetgeto i. : aay 
row panel of it is ; : = : aa bsg 
inserted on either : a $i 
side of the back. In 
the jacket the 
sleeves and_ sides 
only are of plain ma- 
terial, the wide vest, 
the pointed back 
forms, and the deep 
added basques on P y : 7 Tea 
the hips being of the : 
figured fabric; it 
also forms the facing 
of the wide revers 
of the front, which 
droop as a shoulder 
cap over the top of 








PARASOLS 


er “i iy 4 hs i : ri rel Spent. 


sh wm } army: the little child who has watched 
\ MW | eal in despair the last bit of sawdust dis 
| am wilh ete |) A appear from the doll’s body, to the man 
=< : who feels his last hope give way before the 
Ay My Mt (i tide of adversity, human nature is calling 
ty M AM a) for qualities and conditions that are be 
J } if yond the pessibility of becoming spent. 
sult it : § i } It is not alone in our own joys and en 


deavors that the deep need presents itself. 
We ask this quality of endurance for our 
| public men, for our statesmen, scholars, 
a and poets. The judgment of the world 
| i with reference to its heroes is more and 
y more recognizing staying power in regu- 
ni l | lating its estimate of character, and per 
hi i aH haps is learning better and better to readily 
ei ee distinguish between those things that have 
( the elements of decay in them and those 
which own the germs of immortality. 

When Emerson walked around the cof- 
fin of Longfellow—the friend of years, the 
one with whom he had taken sweet coun- 
sel—and turning to one at his side whis- 
pered, ‘‘That gentleman was a sweet, 
beautiful soul, but I have entirely forgot- 
ten his name,” who could imagine that, 
though memory as related to lif Ss practi- 
cal uses had flown, the sweet-souled philos 
opher’s spirit was spent?) When Tennyson 
and Whittier give us their songs as the twi 
light of life deepens, and we catch the echo 
of the old harmony of mind and heart, 
though the song may not indicate the swell 
of youthful endeavor, do we in our heart 
of hearts pronounce them spent? 

Then the world’s sympathizers — those 
who are elected to bear the burdens of 
others—-these are they whose resources 
for tender helpfulness are never spent 
They may give and give, until the body is 
weary, but out of the fulness of sympathy 
when the voice fails, the yearning love 
and pity above the pain and pallor of the 
features will become eloquent It is 
through these that the Master preserves 
that witness of the Comforter that typifies 
and discloses to all who are able to receive 
it the heart of the Mightiest, whose love 


VISITING AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. can never be spent. 


i i i 
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CONCERNING COFFEE. 


“ Give me a cup of coffee, lassie mine, 
Full sweetened too, with luscious cream atop, 
And my soul’s weil coutent.” 


‘““Tuis drink comforteth the brain and 
heart, and helpeth digestion.” So saith 
Bacon, and all who Agree with this Jearned 
scholar—and their name is legion—will be 
pleased to hear the name of the person first 
commending its use to European circles. 
This was Professor Alpini, born in Venice 
in 1553. He was a great botanist, and was 
regarded as the first physician of the age 
and likewise was elected to the chair of Bot- 
any in the University of Padua. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. T wenty- five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.} 





To Lanpres.—For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 
line and cucumbers ; it whitens and perfumes the ekin, 
J. Simon, Paris; Parx & Ticrorp, N. Y., Perfumers. 
Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores.—[ Adv. ]} 





Ars You Trousiep wirn Rovenness or THE Skin! 

Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—[Adpv.} 

Cran-Arprp_e Biossoms.—The fashionable perfume; 
favorite of palace, mansion, and cottage —[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 






from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 












(200, 000 Plants. ) 


es satin for our little book giving description and 
peices ofthe Best Roses FOR THE PEOPLE. 


April and May the 4 sarees WS, LITTLE, | | 


Best Time to Plant, 
Commercial Nurseries. RocHESTER,N.Y. 


REISS HI 1840, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St..N.¥, 


RHEUMATISM a 82-page pamphlet, which 
tells what Rheumatism re ally 

is, the cause of the pain, and how to obtain a cure 
Address F.W.KIMBALL, 3 Union Square, New York. 


YELF-DRESSING Front Pieces, $3. Short- 
Ss stem switches, $1, $2, $3,%5. Established 1867. 
8. H. FLAGG, Providence, Rhode Island. 






I will mail free to any sufferer 





Yon can live at home and make more peeeseatcinew 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages, Cost> 
by outfit FREX. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


OBESIT SAFELY CURED 


by one who has been a 
fellow sufferer. Debility 
and short breatha ity. Send stamp for information. 
_ Dr. Edith Berdan, | 118 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 
§ | 0 Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 
a £. K. LYNTON, Ld Perk Place, New York. 
guar Uncle Sar Sam and Annt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle. Send stamp to Eshelman, 
Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


PFOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 











Fe beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Pat up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 
Aspinatw’s Enerisu Enamer. was awarded the first 


prize medal! at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERAOFF, AFFLOER & CO, Sole Agents 


HOUSE HEATING BY STEAM | : 
Is the Best and Most Economical Method, 


The “Gorton” | 
Boiler, 


SIMPLE IN CON- 
STRUCTION, MADE 
OF BEST MATERIALS. 


Antomatic, 
Self Feeding, 


ECONOMICAL IN 
USE OF FUEL. 


Any servant girl can 
Tun it With ease. 


Send for Ilinstrated 











Catalogue, giving full 


“THE GORTON.” description and prices. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
96 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Branches: 159 Friend Street, Boston, Mass.; 
34 and thet West Monroe Street, yeast 


Fer Brittle Nails 


USE NAILINE. 

It toughens, hardens and pro- 
motes the growth of the nails, 
revents splitting or break- 

g, cures hang nails; pleas- 
ant and easy of application. 








| BY Mail for One Dollar. 
NORTON SPECIALTY CO., 


Boom 18. 744 Breadway, N Y. 





i ~~ Safety 3808 De on very easy conditions. 
Western Pearl ponced Dearborn St., sssinantecesar 


ExXear! 


VENTED 


throughout the 










to use. Cheapest. 






to the nostrils. Price, 
by mail. Address, 








FOR DEAFNESS WHICH HAS RECEIVED 
PRAISE OF EVERY PHYSICIAN WHO HAS EXAMINED IT, 
and which has been recommended by the Standard Medical Journals 


i. 0. WA LES 


ISo’s REMEDY FOR CATARRH. —Best. Easiest 
Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV aVaGadn 


It is an Ointment, of which a _ particle is applied 
= T. 








SYRUP of FIGS: 
ONE ENJOYS 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 


Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 


remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in $0c. and 
$1 hottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
vromptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








A New Compound from Coal Tar. 





A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


proves fai 
atm not easily controlie’. © this new 
the disease in from six t 
inhalation, and at the coma e time preven 
ing contracted by other of the 


'VAPO-CRESOLENE 
also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, wr eeetianin, Coe 
Tallow Fever, Hay Few Fovers Sere Throat 

Air Passages. Co! eniand i == 

diphtheritic patient it ne it will de destroy the germ of cont 

as it does every point reached by the atmosphere. 

he Lang Antise ee any and Disinfectant. 

im method 


rfumin, 


hola 





BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
seittiibets 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 
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THE GREAT EVE BEAUTIFIER. 
Assures instant ggg Beauty and 
ength to 
Positive cure for Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. 
This absolutely harmless lotion, endorsed by the medi- 
cal profession, for sale at druggist’s and toilet bazaars. 
Price $00 postpaid. Oculist’s examination, pares 
and sample free, Oculine Mfg Co , 45 East 2th St., N.Y. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
a aie ’s Invisible TuLular Ear Cushions. Whi 
heard. Successful when all remedies 
Gl we Hiscox, 63 Brway,N. ¥. esate lene RE 


Exear! bY 











IF YOU CAN’T HEAR 
YOU SHOULD USE THE 


INVISIBLE SOUND DISCS, 


Which are guaranteed to help a larger percentage of deafness than 
all similar devices combined. 


The ONLY DEVICE EVER IN. 
THE 


civilized world. They are positively invisible while 


being worn, and may be worn months without removal. 


SOLD ONLY BY 
, Bridgeport, Conn. 








ists or sent 


Sold by d 
arren, Pa. 


HAZELTINE, 





both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 


aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 


agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 


oping g Cough unless checked runs for weeks, and in 
addition. a. effects which last for months, frequently 


specific will check 


days by oo simple menue * 


all Diseases of the 


for cee infection, 


sph 
ith a 2 oz. Ecttie'« of Cresciane, neatly 
1 preamacns Cresolene, 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 12. 


Heder 


“GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 




















COAT, 


HABITS, 
$100. 


New York. 








210 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 








button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapED with J'pansparent Films, 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send sa’ en. ern EF. 


Liebig ‘COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
“IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 
By Henry M. Stanley. 


“The 9 Company's Extract was 2 the choicest.” 
—Page 39 qf 

= Liebig aa meat soups had to be prepared in suf- 
ficient quantities to serve out cupfuls to each weakened 
man as he staggered in.’’—Page 89, Vol. I. 

**One Madi managed to craw! near my tent... He 
was at once borne toa fire and laid within a few inches 
of it, and with the addition of a pint of hot broth made 
from the Liebig Company's Extract of Meat we restored 
him to his senses.”—Page 58, Vol. 11. 


Genuine only with fae- 
simile of J. von Liebig’s ° 
signature in blue ink across 
label, thus; 





ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
bb beh OF ve nin FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BFST AND OHEAPEST, 


E. Fougera & Uoe., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.¥. 


o- 
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THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 


‘ (BUGEAUD'S WINE) 

TONIC AND NUTRITIVE 
P red with Cinchona and Cocoa. 
P Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
qe: oved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. > 
j UGEAU: 





D'S WINE is recommended with 
confidence to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, > 
whether to combat Anemia, Chliorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 

speedy convalescence. It promptly aud surely relieves 
, and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever a 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD'S WINE having an 4 
exquisite Laste,thus combining the useful and theagreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite » 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
@ ‘elicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists, 
BGoweweewowe PweZVrweTouesrTre 


FOR 25 CENTS 


We will mail 12 desirable perfo- 
rated patterns, lntest designs, Mono- 
grams, and Special designs made to 
order. 

De Celle & Co., 245 Ogden Ave., Chicago. 
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T<aizal hin 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, 8c aly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curioura Remxpins, consisting of Curi- 
ounra, the great Skin Cure, Curiocra Soap, an ex- 
uisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTioura 
Rnsoivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curtouna Remepies 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, znd 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eascs than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Corioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve 
anp Cuemtoat Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


aa Pim les, blackheads, chapped and oily = 
ein’ prevented by Curiovura Soap. 








Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
Th matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Cutioura Anti-Patn Praster. 5c. 


eoeneld 
Contied (e KS Go 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 








Unsurpassed by any cotton fabric. Novel 
designs and artistic colorings. Unequalled 
for durability and wear. 


FRENCH PRINTED CAMBRICS, 
CHEVIOTS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Droadwvauy KH 19th ét, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Judic Corsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED, 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Malt! Orders promptly attended to. 





N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 





| Patented Ds 
. = 5a 


(Tr Underwear: 


TRADEMARK 7 





VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACED CLOTHING, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem 
ture. Sold by leading merchantsin all principalcit 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on applic ~ “to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Please mention this paper. 





How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 


per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tft for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 


of hair to a beantiful Titian Red; 
52.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


$1.00, $1.50, and 








Coughs and Colds are often 
neglected. A continuance for any 
HIAL length of time causes some chronic 

Throat or Lung Trouble. Brown’s 
row Bronontat Troonrs give almost 
invariably immediate relief. 







Le ee 














HARPER’ 


., H.C. F.KOGH & C0., 


Formerly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
MAGNIFICENT 
FirRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


Oocovryine oven 24% Acres or Fioon Sraor, 1n 





125th Street, West, 
Between Lenox and 7th Avenues, 


And now offer, at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house, 

The finest, best selected and assorted stock ever 
shown in New York above 23d Street, consisting, 
among other things, of the following : 


Silks, Millinery, Furniture, 
Dress Goods, Ribbona, Pictures & Frames, 
Mourning Goods, Parasols, ro ea 


Cloths, Wash Goods, Cloaks, 


Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Children's Dresses, 
Linens, Unde rwear, Shoes, 

Blankets, Jewelry Stationery, 
Hosiery, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, 

Men's Furnishings, Umbrellas, Cor _— 

Gloves, China, Fur. 


Handkerchiefs, Glass, Boys? Clothing, 
Notiona, House- furnishings, Trunks, 

Ruaa, Curtains, Shavls, 
Sporting Goods, Bedding, Upholsteries. 


Our Tlustrated Fashion Catalogue, in- 
dispensable to persons residing out of town, mailed 
free upon application, 


H.C.F.KOCH &CO,., 


132 to 140 West 125th 8t., 
141 to 149 West 124th St., { NEW YORK, 


S BAZAR, 


SUPERIOR CHALLIES. 


Intending purchasers of 
Challies will find a very 
large assortment of this 
fabric in our basement. 

While none but first qual- 
ity Challies are shown, the 
lowest prices prevail; a 
new importation of Black 
India Finished Challies, in 
nosegay designs, is now on 
sale. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO ; 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





lows every Fashion. 
as Useful as the Sewing 
Free Se ape te tock at seorown bans 


Me! 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 
emews the advertisers to be fhovenshly reliable avd that 
ir machine is @ rea ly wonderful invention. — Exchange. 
The Favorite Fashion Journals are, La Mode de Paris, 
Album des Modes, La Mode, Reason. They give the 
styles one month in advance of other b ,0ks, have 
only reliable fashions, and each month contain 
practical lessons on dressmaking found only in these 
journals. Ask your newsdealers, or send 35c, for copy 
explaining latest style garment. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


IAMONDS. 
& Co., 














-Fine Jewelry made to order. 
M’f’g Jewelers, 80 State St., 


WInsuip 
Chicago, Il, 





“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


RAE’S sittive 


LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard evcellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil 


3 
Established P 4 Ras+&P 1836. 
<« 


Leghorn, Tuscany, italy. 


Importers and Agents: 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., 


A. HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE W ARNER & CO., CHICAGO. 





Au I1CE.— 
know w a y 
and tea.” 

AUNT JULI 


the same your 
land Evapora 
makes all the « 


It will pay 
for circulars to 


, tt See HELVE 
Sole Manufacturers, oe: ee 





“Anak Julia, mamma wants to 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


ou buy such delicious coffee 
A.—‘‘ Why, my child, I buy 
mother uses ; but I put High- 
ted Cream in mine, which 
lifference in the world.” 


you for the trouble, or write 


TIA MILK CONDENSING C0. 


Highland, Ill. 











Millions of beauty loving eyes, and-mi 


Flower-planter longs for flower-wisdom ; 


Hardy Plants and Vines, Summer Flo 


wonderful mail system obliterates the distance—a 





SPRING PLANTING FLOOD TIDE 


harmony to aid nature smile around the Home-places of our great country. 


the best way, the best varieties, how to get them 
safely and at the right prices—they always stop to listen. 


124 pages, illustrated, gives more practical information about Roses, Popular Flowers, 


collections, prices—than any other book of the kind. No matter where you live our 


flies to us—your postal official hands your flower-order to you post paid—contents guaranteed by us. 


= THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Bose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE, PA. 


illions of hands kindly to Flowers, are now in 
How the 


We think OUR NEW GUIDE, 
wering Bulbs and Seeds—varieties, uses, 


postal card from you brings the Guide—y our order 














— Poudro de Riz 








New York; JAMES 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


AND THE Best Quatiry or AvsTRALIAN Woo.. 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


: Mabe oF THE Purest anp Finest SILK 


the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in @ 


flt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 





335 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohblearh 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlBeachLinen€s. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trave ** §)|} Bleach Ys 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


CEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 





MARK 


TRADE MARK. 


ows OF ALLKINOS. 
TABLE & BED LINENS. 
TOWELS &TOWELLINGS. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. LAWNS XCAMBRIG 
ALL KINDS OF LINENS fOR NEEDLEWORK, 


DRAWN WORK & EMBROIDERY. 
ASULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FALIOUS 


OlaBleacdiLinens 
GREAT VARIETY OF LINENS STAMPED FOR % 
abl 









EMBROIDERY: DOYLIES. TRAYCLOTHS. 
BUREAU &SIDE BOARD SLARFS ETL. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
LINEN & SILK THREADS 
FOR wis ccd 64866 


WEST — ot. 


NEW Yorn 
” = ‘THE LINEN STORE: 
“CATALOGUE DBS VeAnss 


“ESTABLISHED 55 years: 








E. COUDRAY' 


| CHoist 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 








| SOLD BY ALL PRINCIP: AL pi gl 
SG DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U., 8. 
— 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


creer S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


THE “GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N, NY. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual] English Econ without 
internal medicine. Fyepeietete, W. E RD & SO 
Queen Victoria St., London, Engi fy “Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North eng. St.,Ne Xe 


SHOPPING sod been ot aah 


experience, withont charge. Circular 














e, &e., 
references. iss A A. “BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





GLAD OF IT. 


ENGLISHMAN (with pride). “Sir, 1 AM AN ENGLISHMAN.” 
AMERICAN (with feeling). ““THANK HEAVEN!” 


A LINGUISTIC VICTIM. 
™ victim to a curious fad I can’t seem to eschew; 
‘Tis using foreign phrases where an English one 
will do. 
For instance, naught is “proper” in my writings, 
for, you know, 
I can't refrain from saying that the thing is comme 
il faut. 


When talking to my wife it comes, this habit vile 
of mine, 

Into my conversation with a rush as from the brine. 

Do I wish to say “ you're lovely,” “‘ you’re precious,” 
or “you're fair,” 

I let it go in Gallic-wise, and round up with “ma 
chére.” 


If I start to write of widows or of orphans, I will 
gay 
All that I have to say, and add “‘hine ille lachri- 


er 
Tout lui rit,’ I write, instead of “ with him all goes 
well’; 


And “si je puis,” for “if 1 can”; and salt is always 
oan 


I've spent a day, a month, indeed all’of one summer 
saison, 

In mad endeavor to eschew this fad sans rime et 
raison, 

Bat try as hard as e’er je puis, I say it to my shame, 

This dictionary lingo vile doth get there tout de 
méme, Joun Kenpnicox Banos. 


A FAIR QUESTION. 

Sreaneer. “ What are your rates?” 

Horr: Crier. “Seven dollars a day, sir.” 

Srxanerr. “If I come, I shall want a room on the 
parlor floor.” 

Crier. “ That will be a dollar extra.” 

Sreanerr. “I shall also want a fire in my room.” 

Cixnk. “ One dollar more.” 

Srraneer. * And a bath.” 

Cuirrk. “ A dollar additional, sir.” 

Strranerr (thoughtfully). “‘How much will you 
charge to let me leave the hotel just as I am?” 


—_—__>———— 


“The entrance to this theatre is dreadfully narrow.” 

“T's twenty feet wide.” 

“I know it; but—have you seen this year's theatre 
hats 2?” 

a 

Perrman. ‘*They say you can make a joke about 
anything.” 

Van Lexr. “Yes. John Jones married for money, 
but he got left.” 

Pertman. “I don’t see any joke abont that.” 

Van Leen. “ Neither did John Jones.” 


—————»————_ 


First Cousin. “It is annoying that our names are 
the same. You often get my letters, and I often get 
yours.” 

Sroonn Drrro (sweetly, but insinuatingly). “ Well, 
why don’t you ask your friends to put ‘senior’ after 
your name when they address letters to you ?” 
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2 HE WOULD NEVER SMILE AGAIN. 


“YoU NEED XNQT SAVE THE LAST PIECE YOU CUT OUT. 
MUSCLE, AND I DGN'T THINK I'LL EVER NEED IT AGAIN.” 


P 


It’s PART OF THE RISORIAN 





me 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 17. 


NO IDIOT. 


Mrs. Hioxs. ‘I want you to match a piece of silk 
for me this morning; but you are such a stupid thing, 
I know you will make a blunder.” 

Hroxs. ‘* You evidently take me for an idiot. If I 
mistake the exact shade, texture, or even the make, 
I will buy you a box of gloves.” 

(An hour later. 

Hioxs. “ Here, Tape, gimme a quarter of a yardlike 
that. If you make a mistake, I'll get you tired. See?” 

Tarr. “ Here it is.” Do you want it straight, or on 
the bias ?” 

a “Both, you idiot! What do you take me 

or?” 
hetpienastlpiitevinne 


“I’m told that Brassleigh, the novelist, charges $100 
for — one of his own sketches before lycenmis.” 
“Yes. It’a cheap, too. 1 wouldn’t read one of Brass- 
leigh’s sketches for $200.” 
——>__—— 


Sratts. ‘‘ Miss Flipp speaks French Hike a native.” 
Bioosumrerr (in surprise). “ Indeed!” 
Sratrs. “Yes; like a native of Illinois.” 

> —— 


Is marriage a failure? Some people say yes; 
And hearing them say it, I ponder. 
Could these ever make a financial success 
Of the rich storied mines of Golconda? 
sontshinllipenrsinchatiah 


Baetry. ‘Bronson must have hard work to raise 
the wind, if he is as slow with all his friends as he is 
with me.” 

Braor. “Hard work? He’s got so he can’t borrow 
trouble without an endorser!” 

a en 

* Let's give a dinner to Chauncey Depew and Gen- 
eral Porter,” said the chairman of the committee. 

“Allright. What’ll we have?” 

“ Toothpicks and after-dinner speeches.” 

i Soi 

Hioxs. “ See here, waiter, it’s an hour since I order- 
ed my lunch, and it hasn't come yet. I can’t afford to 
sit here all day.” 

Warter. “That's all right, sir. We never charges 
no rent for our tables, sir.” 

NE ee 
I'm very fond of eating quail— 
- The best it is of fowls— 
And when to get the quail I fail, 
I order up some owls. 


And I discover this strange thing 
Wher owls I.do eat: 
A quail by any other name 
Is just-as sweet. 
aignansiianientantl 
“Why, is it only one o’clock? I thought it wae 
two,” said Mrs. Bronson, as the clock strack one. 
“Naw, mum,” said Bridget. ‘It’s niver lather thir 
wan at this toime uv day.” 


HE WRUNG THE HAND OF HIS FRIEND, 


TO A STOUT PRIMA DONNA. 
You've grown by far too stout to suit my taste; 
Your voice to give me satisfaction fails, 
I fear you've let your talent run to waist, 
Although you beat your record on the scales. 
a re 

“ How is your new house doing ?” 

* First rate. I'm putting up money for extras now.” 

“What are the extras ?” 

“ Chimneys, roof, staircases, and window-frames.” 

—— > 

Miss Erurs. “I can’t make anything of young Wig- 
gins, he’s so stupid.” 
Miss Mavup. “ He has a lot in him when you know 
him.” 

Miss Eruet. “Has he? Well, then, I’m sure it’s a 
vacant lot.” 

* She has her father’s eyes,” said Chappie,admiringly. 

“Yes,” sneered Miss Jellus. ‘“‘ And I suspect she is 
wearing her mother’s hair.” 











NOT A SATISFACTORY INTERVIEW. 

“Jimmy,” said Scaddleberry, “is your sister going 
to be home this evening ?” 

“Tdnn’no’. Are you coming around ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, then she'll be out, sare. I should think you'd 
know that.” 

Grarron. “ What do you think, Tom? Bill Bloff, 
who we all thought was so attentive to Miss Giddy, 
has gone off and married her mother!” 

Wiaerns. “ Well, that was a nice scheme indeed for 
getting rid of a mother-in-law !” 

a 


Rioxenr (to Fogq, who has just told a story). “ And you 
say that happened to you yourself ?” 
‘oea. “Certainly; you don’t doubt my word, do 
you ?” 
Ricker. “ Fogg, you ought to cultivate your mem- 


ory a great deal. That is the same story I told you 
about two weeks ago.” 





LOOKING BACKWARD. 


As IT USED TO BE, 


AS IT Is. 











